






































Office Equipment 


that pays its way 


Art Metal furniture is a sound 
investment in office appear- 


ance and efficiency 


USINESS, today, has no room for 
old-fashioned, lost-motion office 
equipment, The lively modern pace 
and fiercer competition calls for 
method and precision. But while 
business runs in smooth high speed. 
it demands a proper setting. It re- 
alizes the influence of pleasing fur- 
niture on the workers’ morale. 

Art Metal achieves this combina- 
tion of practical beauty. It is a sound 
investment in office appearance and 
efficiency ... fire resisting, dust- 
proof, sanitary, with clean, trim lines, 


designed by engineers who know the 
néeds of modern business. 

Such knowledge comes from over 
forty years’ experience in this field. 
Art Metal is wrought from enduring 
steel and bronze — finished with 
special enamels in natural wood 
grains and rich olive green. The first 
cost is the last, since steel resists the 
wear that finally cripples other 
office equipment. 

When you standardize on Art 





Metal, you can always add new cquip- 
ment that will exactly match the old. 
The Art Metal line of desks, files, 
safes, shelving and special pieces is 
the most complete in the world. 

Ovr uaew booklet, entitled “Office 
Standards” shows ideal layout plans 
for various size offices. These dia- 
grams may be helpful to you. 

We shall be glad to send you a 
copy with any of the catalogs listed 
below. Just mention any you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Hori- 
zontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan Files; 
5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit Files: 
7. Counter Height Files; 8. Postind: x 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown. 
New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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International Truck Triumphs 
Over Sahara’s Wastes 














| I WERE asked to state why Baron 
Frederik von Blixen-Finecke and I 
crossed the Sahara by truck, I could only 
answer that in doing so we attempted and 
accomplished something which everyone 
claimed was impossible. We both felt that, 
having gone so far as buying an Interna- 
tional Special Delivery for the trip, we 
would ignore advice and go on. 


On March 26th we started our adven- 
ture from Kano, in Nigeria. Out of Zinder, 
appalling heat enveloped us, our thermom- 
eter registering 125° in the shade. Progress 
from Niamey on was slow, barely averaging 
ten miles per hour. 


“« “ “ 


Phe desolation at Tabankort, an abandoned 
military post, would drive most white men 
crazy ina month. The heat is beyond descrip- 
tion. The water is almost as salt as the sea, 
so we decided not to fill our two 10-gallon 
drums as we should pass another well called 
Asselagh, fartheron. Thegoing becamestead- 
ily worse. At dusk we came to the conclusion 
we had missed the well. We were faced with 
the alternative of going on or of turning back. 


Either way courted death and aterribleone, 
but we decided to go on. At 2:30 A. M., we 
were compelled to stop, overcome by exhaus- 
= tion. A small glass of wa- 
in. teranddry 
biscuits 
for us, but 
notasound 
of com- 
plaint 
from our 
wonderful 
truck. The 











Above: Baron Blizen 
~. At Right: 
Sir Charles Markham 
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“Baron Blixen drags his weary steps toward the drums. What an eternity it takes—”” 


Thrilling story of first 
four-wheel truck to conquer 
3,000 miles of world’s 
greatest desert, by 


SIR CHARLES MARKHAM 


British soldier, explorer and big-game hunter 


going became worse, involving corrugated iron 
sheets under the wheels, which otherwise would 
have sunk to the hubs in sand. Four feet forward 
—stop. Scratch sand, replace sheets, again for- 
ward four feet. There was less than a gallon and 
a half of water left. Our International was boil- 
ing constantly but kept faithfully on and every 
drop of water poured into 


ment, and see, barely a mile away, five | 

drums standing in solitary state. Are they ; 

empty, or filled with water or petrol? Baron | 

Blixen drags his weary steps toward the | 

drums. What an eternity it takes to cover | 

that mile; but eventually he reaches them. | 

It is water! With feverish haste we drink 

the precious liquid which means lite. 
“ “ “ 

Next morning we were off into the Tan- 
ezrutt Desert, where it has never been known 
to rain, and reached Reggan two days later. 
On April 12th we reached Algiers, having 
covered 4,535 kilometers (2,818 miles) in six- 
teen days. From Kano to Algiers, we con- 
sumed 156 gallons of petrol (187 U.S. gals.). 


We were not only glad to have accom- 
plished the journey, but to have done it in a 
regular stock model International Truck, 
without special equipment or prepara- | 





the radiator was like part- 
ing with our life’s blood. 
Finally, a speck on the 
horizon ! Our hopes rise, 
‘<What is it,’ we cry, 
‘‘can it be water?’’ Hard- 
ly can we curb our impa- 
tience. We reach the steel 
drum. Empty! Our hopes 








tion, other than extra fuel, tires, and 
water; no spare parts of any descrip~ 
tion were carried —or needed. 


Note: These are short excerpts _ 
from this adventurous journey across 
Sahara. International Harvester will 
be pleased to send you with its com- . 
pliments, the complete story of Sir 








are dashed and bothsecretly 
think we have come to the end of our last journey. 


The next day, we ran into a deep valley of 
sand. The truck sank into the axle. Only a quart 
of water left —for the engine, or ourselves? We 
compromised with a mouthful apiece and the car 
drank the rest. Progress was terribly slow, the 
truck shuddering under the terrific strain from 
the resistance of the sand, but coming through 
with flying colors, We climb a small escarp- 
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Charles, in booklet form, profusely | 
illustrated. Use coupon below. 





International Harvester Company of America, Inc. 
612 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I would enjoy reading the full story of Sir Charles 
Markham's journey across Sahara. 
Name 


Address 
Ciiy 
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Odd Lots 


Tas small investor need feel no embarrassment if his capital 1 is 


adequate only to the purchase of his favorite stocks in small 
lots. 


He has the advantage of diversified holdings, which sueatai a 
most desirable margin of safety in the probability that adverse 
conditions affecting one stock will not affect another. 


A copy of our explanatory booklet on Odd kat Trading will be 
sent on request. 











Ask for F. 353 


100 Share Lots : 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir& 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members 1 New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: New York Curb Marken 

















New York 
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The Chevrolet Motor Company 
provides its dealer organization with 
trucks so outstanding in value that 
Chevrolet dealers enjoy a larger 
volume of truck business than any 
other group of automobile dealers in 
the world. 


And now, in keeping with its basic 
policy of providing products 
that lead their fieldsin quality , 
and value, Chevrolet presents 


eur”: 


The New 
tility Truck 


for Econorsical Transportation 


— 
CHEVROLET § 











- brakes and many other features of 


advanced design that will enable 
Chevrolet dealers to appeal with 
even greater effectiveness to truck 
users in every line of business. 


Because his business is protected by 
such a basic factory policy, because 
his economic position is becom- 
ing constantly more secure 
—the Chevrolet dealer in 
any community is a mighty 


the sensational new Utility $ good man to know...a 
Truck embodying a new 4- good man with whom to do 


speed transmission, 4-wheel 


business. 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Millions and 
Addressograph plates 


serve modern business 


N addressing machine a third of a century ago—but what of today? 


Million dollar corporations have invested more than two hundred 
thousand dollars for single installations of Addressograph equipment! 


fy. Buc 






Mr. Thomas 3 
320 £. Oranee 5* 
Lancaster. Pa- 









Merchants on side streets have 
made the proportionately im- 
portant investment of twenty- 


five dollars. 


The Addressograph is today a 
modern business essential. 
Would it be a profitable invest- 
ment in your business? You can 
quickly determine the answer by 
checking the Profit Analysis 


Sheet at the right. 


Thousands of users imprint, 
list and address 165 distinct 
business forms 10 to 50 times 
faster with Addressograph 
than with pen or typewriter 
and errors are impossible. 
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MORE 
THAN AN 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 















Check the follow; 
Owing uses to de 
termine how 


you 
: can use Addressograph Profitab] 
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OT 
Speeds out: An: aaa 


Circulars E. 
+ <{nvel, > 
tters, Follow, ‘Opes, Notices Co: 
: “Uy i , Com, 

“ P Notices * let 


Bulletins, Price hen Sitatons, Pe CJ 
*RECORD-Keeping 


Tnvenest® eon ttatements Cost-keepj records, 
» Invoices,’ i 
recoeg, P88, Machine r~\~ tickets « 
Stes Uuction ord : 
ted rs, Store iss 


, fi 
“Selecting machine cards: feauiitions LC] 
y ic! e 
*ROUTING : 
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ie Mie a 
tes: Drivers Call lists, sp ord 
ers, 


Newspa; , 
Order schedules, bundle destinations 
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Looking 


Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


ASEBALL has become a busi- 
ness—a tremendous business. 


So keen is the appetite for sport that 
baseball cannot satisfy the public de- 
mand. Soccer has taken such hold 
that imported players from Europe 
are bought at incredibly high salaries 
to play in professional championship 
matches over here. 
is a tremendous enterprise, the cash 
value of a team like Yale or Stan- 
ford being reckoned in millions each 


year. 


College football 


With the World Series in the 
offing we will present some of the 
financial aspects of professional base- 
ball, its risks and its dependence upon 
popular favor and the returns that 
some of the ball teams bring to their 
owners in a season like that just 


about to end. 

It requires a huge investment to 
make money out of baseball, for 
people like a winner as a rule. To 
win means the buying of talent and 
the market price for ball players has 
been bullish for the last ten years. 
With all the risk they take, baseball 
magnates would not exchange for a 
conservative business _ enterprise. 
They love the game, too! Ball fans, 


who want to see the owner’s side, 
will be interested in this article. 


Our representative has a 
thorough knowledge of the 
applications of the 
Addressograph and these 
forms to your business. 
He has at his command the 
Addressograph Research 
Bureau, where expense cut- 
ting and profit building 
methodsin over 3,000 lines of 
activities are centralized.... 
A request from you will re- 
ceive the prompt attention 
of our Research Bureau. 


Saes and service agencies in 
the principal cities of the world. 


* ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 


901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Name Plates, Bae Plates, heey 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 
European head office and factory: Shrubbery Tet*® ,, Empl 
London, England. Shipping agrtm, can Las, Metal 


Manufacturers of Graphotype Dupligraph 
Addressograph Cardograph 


Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. 









Drivers’ call ping schedules, 
*IMPRINTING 


Imprings: 
Snerines: Booklets, Blotters, Mailer Strips 


Folders, PS wakches, Wf8PPere, 
*SHIPPING FORMs 
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Ade ‘ing 3 Bills of lading, Rout 
TaspPing envelopes, Ww, a ‘ 
+ Singly or in gangs,” —™ 


*COLLECTIONS 
ls, Collection Lett 
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Meter-reading fen wment collection ft 
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Stores issues, ' 
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2 More than an Addressing Machine 









&, a ® aN . fei rc ar automatic 
Pee |= models 


Electric 





Hand 


Machines for every 
size and kind of business 










€¢y CE-CREAM, we all scream, ice- 
cream,” is not a hokey-pokey 
business any more but a well-inte- 
grated, well-financed business that 
has pushed its way into Wall Street. 
The remarkable expansion of the 
Borden company, which is consoli- 
dating all phases of the milk business, 
ice-cream, malted milk, condensed 
milk, cheese making, into a powerful, 
well-diversified corporation, is an 
outstanding example of what is hap- 
pening in this branch of the food in- 
dustry. 
Harry W. Huey will tell of the en- 
terprise of a Chicago and a Pitts- 
burgh business man who were the 
pioneers in the consolidation move- 
ment. Since 1923 they have linked 
the ice cream business of many cities 
—Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Erie, Milwaukee, Kan- 
sas City, Memphis, Nashville—so 
many localities, that a line connecting 
these places would encircle much of 
the Eastern territory. 

This started a consolidation move- 
ment so extensive that few inde- 
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6-cylinder 
Sedan 


5 


4-cylinder Sedan 


LOWEST PRICED 
4.DO0OR SEDANS 


In definite dollar-for-dollar value 
there are no 4-door enclosed cars 
on the market comparable to the 
Whippet Four and Whippet Six 
Sedans. 

This is true not only because 
these smart Sedans are the lowest 
priced in the world, but because 
they represent the most advanced 
ideas in automotive engineering, 
both mechanically and artistically. 

The perfected Whippet Four 


offers such desirable features as 
full force-feed lubrication, silent 
timing chain, extra leg room and 
powerful 4-wheel brakes. The new 
Whippet Six, in addition to these, 
provides a 7-bearing crankshaft, 
invar-strut pistonsand many other 
advantages. 

Such notable values are possible 
only because of the skill and expe- 
rience gained in the production of 
more than 2,000,000 motor cars. 


Whippet Touring $455; Roadster (with rumble seat) $525; Coupe $535; Cabriolet Coupe $595; Coach 
$535. Whippet Six Touring $615; Roadster $685; Coupe $695; Coach $695. Prices ( f. o. b. Toledo, 
Ohio) and specifications subject to change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Under Stone & Webster 


Management 


HERE is never a time when a public util- 

ity can say that its plant is complete. 
There is never a time when the utility is not 
extending its lines or power plants or mak- 
ing some other additions to its service. 


When the public demands service, the utility 
must provide facilities for that service even 
though capital be scarce and the cost of 
money, labor and material high. 


More, the progressive utility must anticipate 
the demand for service. It must be a pioneer. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INC., is a pioneer in 
successfully financing, building and operat- 
ing public utilities. Broader fields of useful- 
ness are constantly being opened; new ter- 
ritories are daily being developed. New and 
more efficient methods are being tested and 
adopted. The business of giving the public 
better service demands sound judgment and 
knowledége. 


Behind every company under STONE & WEBSTER 
management, are the engineering, financial and ex- 
ecutive resources of a national organization whose 
reputation is built on 38 years of service. 


Twenty-five thousand Stone & Webster men know that 


the growth of a public utility company depends on its 
success in serving the public. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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pendent companies have remained 
outside of the fold. In the end, per- 
haps, the dairy business, including the 
making and sale of ice cream, will 
be in the hands of two giants. This 
interesting summary will appear in 
an early issue. 


N the West, with plenty of room 
for expansion and with road 
space provided well in advance of 
the traffic demand, the motor bus is 
coming into his own. Lucien Kel- 
logg has written an excellent article, 
“A Colossus on Wheels,” soon to 
appear in Forspes. It describes a 
new venture in transportation, an 
automobile that carries passengers in 
comfort. It has complete equipment, 
even to a kitchen and a steward, who 
serves hot meals. It is a glimpse of 
what travel de luxe will be with ade- 
quate road development. 


66 HE growth of this country is 

coming in the South and 
Southwest,” believes Col. George B. 
Spalding, chairman of the Towboat 
Board of Army Engineers. He is in 
charge of developments, based at St. 
Louis, which show the United States 
government is confident of a tremen- 
dous growth of traffic on inland 
waterways in the next ten years. In 
fact, everywhere, as a means of econ- 
omy and flood control, to ease the 
pressure as traffic taxes roads and 
rails to capacity, we are turning te 
canals and rivers to take up the bur- 
den of transportation. 

Colonel Spalding and Brigadier 
General Thomas H. Jackson, of St. 
Louis, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, two of the most 
brilliant engineers in charge of flood 
control work, are co-operating with 
cities along that great traffic artery. 
The romantic days of steamboating 
on the Mississippi are about gone. 
They have given place to the realism 


‘of powerful tugboats and great fleets 


of steel barges. What this promises 
is to be told the Forsgs audience in 
an article by Prof. Bryce Edwards, 
University of Missouri, who has just 
come back from a Summer on the 
greatest of rivers. 


WO articles in recent issues have 
provoked widespread discussion. 
One was “The New Business Out- 
look,” contributed by Edward A. 
Filene, the Boston merchant. He 
pointed out that bad times and un- 
employment are largely preventable. 
He predicted that employment for 
everybody is coming because mass 
production cannot live if business is 
conducted on the. old _hit-or-miss 
methods. He has since expanded 
this with a criticism of the “com- 
panionate prosperity” we are enjoy- 
ing now. 
The second contribution, “The 
Cure for Coal,” an interview by the 
editor with the foremost organizer 
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A Great Performer 
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Pit a Wisconsin Motor against a 
really tough job—like a thou- 
sand consecutive hours under 
full load—and you will agree 
with the common verdict of Wis- 
consin users: “It’s a great per- 
former.” 


Add to this its often-proved 
economy and its extremely low 
repair costs—and you _ have 
ample reason for trying out a 
Wisconsin in your product. A 
test motor will tell you far more 
than we can. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 































































































Wisconsin Motors are built in a full range 
of Sizes and Fours, from 20 to 150 H.P. 
jor trucks, busses, tractors, and construc- 
tion machinery, including models housed as 
industrial units. 
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in American life, provoked editorial 
attention. Since then the great con- 
flict between the coal operators and 
the miners has ceased. Wage sched- 
ules are now being set on a district 
basis, instead of by national agree- 
ment. Ultimately the mine chaos 
will be settled by dividing the country 
into forty or sixty economic districts, 
so that coal will be distributed from 
the nearest mines to the industries 
needing fuel. All this must come 
with rising business understanding. 
Blocking the way of such agreements 
and commonsense stands the Sher- 
man Act. It is possible this might 
be relaxed to make the evolution 
easier. 


HE Citizen, of Asheville, North 
Carolina, says this of the edi- 
torial summary, “The Two Candi- 
dates—Weighed in the Balance,” 
which was contributed anonymously 
by one of our foremost business 
statesmen to ForBEs: 


“The Citizen has no idea who 
wrote the article quoted, but it does 
know that he came as near as a man 
could to penetrating to the heart of 
the political situation with which the 
people of the ‘United States are faced 
in this campaign.” 

This analysis has been called for 
frequently by readers who wished to 
pass it on to others who wanted to see 
a business man’s analysis of the per- 
sonalities of Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Smith. - 


CORRECTION is necessary 

of an item in the interesting 
article in the August 15 issue by H. 
M. Moorhouse on “The Voluntary 
Jobless.” ~He had calculated the 
average unemployment over the 
period of the last nineteen years as 
870,000 annually, or but 2.7 per cent. 
of the total employed. As he said, 
“hardly a high figure.” A_ typo- 
graphical error made this appear as 
27 per cent. Mr. Moorhouse ad- 
vanced the point that voluntary idle- 
ness is increasing. Prosperity and 
mass production have made leisure 
available for hundreds of thousands. 


66 E need more business men in 

politics,” agrees the Union- 
Sun-Journal of Lockport, New York, 
on quoting an editorial by B. C. 
Forbes on the activity of John J. 
Raskob, as chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee. The editor 
continues : 


“There is special need for business 
management of the locality in which 
one lives, need for men of sound 
business judgment to manage the 
business affairs of the community 
and direct its policies along safe lines. 

“We need more of business in pol- 
itics and less politics in business. And 
that applies to the lesser communi- 
ties as well as to the greater political 
bodies of city, state and nation.’ 
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| Business Forecast 


High Cost of Money May Check 


11 


Current Business Prosperity 


‘ that the usual Fall “recovery” 

is under way in business and 
industry. Coming at the heels of a 
Summer during which the key in- 
dustries have suffered much less 
than their usual hot-weather let- 
down, the stimulus of Fall demand 
promises to keep production at a 
rate considerably above the normal 
for the past few years. 

The Big Three in American in- 
dustry—steel, motors and building— 
are all doing well and unless unfore- 
seen reaction develops their outlook 
is for continued satisfactory totals in 
the final quarter of the year. 

After holding well above last Sum- 
mer’s figures the steel industry has 
again begun to increase its pace. The 
Corporation’s unfilled orders have 
fallen off in recent months but they 
are still several hundred thousand 
tons ahead of last year. 


Steel Industry Healthy 


VERAGE rate of steel opera- 
tions has gained moderately to 
above 75 per cent. of capacity and is 
holding to a ratio of productivity 
about 4 per cent. higher than in 1927. 
The most significant factor, how- 
ever, is the firmness in the price sit- 
uation. Producers seem to have es- 
tablished their quotations at levels 
that will hold through at least a good 
portion of the final quarter and yield 
very satisfactory profits. 

Reception of the flood of new 
models in the motor car field is re- 
ported fully up to optimistic expecta- 
tions and there are currently no in- 
dications of a recurrence of last 
year’s slump in late production. On 
the contrary further 
expansion is looked for 


[ts is little room for doubt 


By R. W. Schabacker 


to come, in considerable irregularity 
reported throughout individual sec- 
tions of the country, but the slack has 
been taken up by other sections and 
the totals are still running ahead of 
all previous years. 


Reports on new projects begun 


throughout the country have shown 


a seasonal reaction during the Sum- 
mer months but are still far ahead 
of 1927. In point of valuation, 
building permits thus far in 1928 
have gone over two billions, com- 
pared with $1,900,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 


Farm Situation 


HE agricultural situation is one 
in which bumper crops may 
offset low prices for those crops. 
World wheat production promises to 
be perceptibly higher this season, and 
the United States crop is estimated 
to show a gain of 20,000,000 bushels. 
Prices have dropped to the lowest 
at this season for about five years, 
but have rallied since. With fair 
prospects for gradual firming up in 
quotations in the Fall months and 
with other crops in good shape, the 
American farmer stands to reap a 
very satisfactory income from the 
current season’s harvest. 

‘Perhaps the blackest fly in the 
ointment is the credit situation, and 
it is a fly which can disturb the 
brightest outlook if it continues to 
hover. Credit is unquestionably 
tight and it gives promise of continu- 
ing to be tight for some time to 


come. Whether the Federal Reserve 
banks act to keep rates from going 
higher, under stimulus of Fall de- 
mands, or not, current rates are high 
enough to check new capital issues 
and expansion programs and bring 
about a definite reaction in business 
within the next six months, if they 
continue. 

The speculative markets have re- 
fused to listen to the warnings of the 
conservative banking interests of the 
country and the result is that high 
money rates must react against legiti- 
mate business. 

If present trends continue any re- 
sultant depression for industry, and 
the stock market as well, will not be 
the fault of the Federal Reserve 
System but of the stock speculators 
themselves, who have taken credit 
from legitimate business for their 
own speculative motives. 


Brokers Loans Increase 


ROKERS’ loans were in an ir- 
regularly lower trend during 
the Summer months but are once 
more renewing their advance, largely 
under the influence of continued gains 
in “loans for others,” including tem- 
porary credit supplied by corpora- 
tions, investment trusts, foreign in- 
terests and other private lenders who 
are not responsible to central banking 
control, 

Sterling exchange gives some cur- 
rent indications of being pegged just 
above the gold export level which 
may at least delay any gold imports 
from that country. The recent phase 
of our gold export movement ap- 
pears, however, to be definitely over 
and there are even possibilities of 
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Wien Lafayette ~~ és 


came to New Orleans 


—New Orleans was already a port drawing commerce from the 
four corners of the earth. It was also the terminus of the greatest 
channel of trade on the continent, the Mississippi Valley. 


Six years after Lafayette’s visit—in 1831—Tum CanaL BANK 
of New Orleans was founded. And this bank grew as the city 
grew, passing through all the stages of evolution which have now 
placed the bank and the port in a position of world importance. 


Exporters and Importers have learned to depend on THE 
Cana Bankx for accurate trade and credit information, as well 
as on never-failing service in handling all financial ends of 
shipping through New Orleans. 


Capital and Surplus Over $9,000,000.00 


The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 
of New Orleans 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Expert 
in Business 
Comes Into His Own 


By William A. McGarry 


HEN William F. Merrill left 
VW Amherst in 1899 it was quite 

the fashion for young men 
intent on mercantile or industrial ca- 
reers to begin at the bottom for the 
purpose of learning all there was to 
know about a single business. At 
that time this was about all most men 
cared to tackle, and as business was 
done then the knowledge gained in 
one field was generally of no use 
whatsoever anywhere else. 

To-day men have ceased to marvel 
at the fact that a manufacturing ex- 
ecutive who succeeds with a shoe fac- 
tory can generally do just as well in 
directing the affairs of a steel plant, 
while a merchandiser of textiles finds 
certain fundamental laws which are 
equally applicable to the distribution 
of lumber or motor cars. Not only 
is this fact taken for granted, but 
in a great deal of economic writing 
the changes it signifies are described 
as evolutionary. The implication, at 
least, is that they came about without 
conscious direction by anybody, as 
Summer blends into Fall. 


HE career of Mr. Merrill is of 
singular interest in this connec- 
tion not merely because it illuminates 
the mechanics of business changes, 
but for the reason that it offers a per- 
sonal record of how American in- 
dustry has been brought to the adop- 
tion of professional standards. Owen 
D. Young and a number of other out- 
standing business men have repeatedly 
called attention to this development 
in recent years. In some circles, how- 
ever, there is still a disposition to be- 
lieve that the movement is wholly in 
the future. 
The fact is that forty years of 
pioneering work already has been 
done in developing the science of 





Drudgery ended, creative 
men seek business career, 
asserts new executive of 
Remington Rand _ Inc. 


business management—and not a sin- 
gle step in the progress made is a 
result of accident. Not even the most 
far seeing of the industrial giants of 
the eighties would have dared to 
prophecy the big business and the 
distribution of prosperity which are 
taken for granted to-day. But they 
and a group of young men just wind- 
ing up their college careers undoubt- 
edly had a vision of a new order of 
commerce in the United States. Mr. 
Merrill was one of this group of 
pioneers. 


FEW months ago, he became 

president of Remington Rand 
Inc., the world’s largest organiza- 
tion devoted to the business of busi- 
ness. Previously Mr. Merrill had 
been called into the National City 
Company as a business diagnosti- 
cian with the title of industrialist. 
There he utilized the knowledge 
which he set out consciously to ac- 
quire in 1899 to widen the markets 
and increase the usefulness of a long 
list of corporations with a wide range 
of products. Remington Rand hap- 
pened to be one of the corporations 
that had sought his advice, and the 
directors proved what they thought 
of it by making him president. 

In his own autobiographical record 
—which he boils into thirty lines— 
Mr. Merrill informs those who hap- 
pen to be interested, that he served 
what he calls a “business apprentice- 
ship” running into fourteen years 
with the Library Bureau. His last 
job in this apprenticeship was as a 
director of the company. Since then 
he has been president of five cor- 
porations in as many fields and mer- 
chandise manager of another, yet all 
of these were only apprenticeships, in 
effect, toward his present post. Now, 













for the first time since he set out to 
learn the fundamentals of all busi- 
ness, he has been given the oppor- 


tunity to apply his knowledge 
universally, since Remington Rand 
is the outstanding unit in the business 
service field whose lines cover the 
whole range of office and record- 
keeping equipment, nationally and 
internationally. 


ERE is a perfect example of the 
professional mind in business. 
Up to thirty or forty years ago a man 
with enough executive ability to build 
a prosperous manufacturing concern 
or to salvage one generally remained 
at the head of it and in time went 
into a sort of partial retirement. 
Since 1914 Mr. Merrill has had not 
one, but five opportunities to follow 
that course. After he had left Li- 
brary Bureau and had served a little 
more than a year as merchandise 
manager of Bird & Sons, East ‘Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, he was succes- 
sively president of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Suchen Company, Ames Plow 
Company, Framingham Machine 
Works, The Lamson Company, and 
the American Pneumatic Service 
Company. 

Each of these companies called 
him in as a diagnostician who was also 
an expert practitioner, to use medi- 
cal terms. Any one of them was big 
enough to offer him a substantial 
competence. But the sharp distinc- 
tion between the professional and the 
commercial mind throughout the ages 
is that the physician, for example, 
saw a field of service as his chief goal 
and regarded the competence as an in- 
cident, to be taken for granted. This 
was true also of the engineer, the 
musician and the architect. The busi- 
ness man of all history, however, was 
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out to get a fortune. Having got it, 
the only use he could make of it was 
in extravagance and charity. It did 
not occur to him, as it did to the sur- 
geon, that a human need existed for 
his knowledge and experience and 
that the only way for him to continue 
the enjoyment of life was to supply 
this need. 


F Mr. Merrill happened to be the 

only American business man who 
had made this discovery his story 
would have no value save that of 
novelty. The fact is, however, that 
while his experience has been unique 
his point of view is typical of that 
of the men who are gradually taking 
over the direction of virtually all 
great American industries. They 
spend less and less time wondering 
how they are going to get more orders 
from present customers and thinking 
up plans to circumvent competitors, 
and more and more in study of the 
undeveloped market. A group that 
cannot afford to buy is no henger 
eliminated from consideration. In- 
stead, the process is to seek methods 
of eliminating the causes that make it 
impossible for certain groups to make 
use of a service or commodity. 

“The greatest change that has 
come over business in all history,” 
says Mr. Merrill in specific illustra- 
tion of this principle, “is the substitu- 
tion of records for human memory. 
I refer not so much to the dead 
records of past performance as to the 
live ones of current happenings. Until 
forty years ago the world had never 
known a really big business, as we 
use the term to-day. This was not 
because men lacked the vision or the 
ambition to make it big. It was not 
because of a lack of human wants. 
Men of all ages have wanted com- 
forts, conveniences and relief from 
drudgery, even though the expression 
of the demand was lacking. 

“The difficulty was that there is a 
definite limit to physical and mental 
capacity, and as business was con- 
ducted until forty years ago the head 
of it had too much detail work to do 
to spare much time for the kind of 
inking that is essential to progress. 
I sometimes think this is one of the 
reasons why business men in the 
past have been referred to as money 
grubbers. The sheer effort of keep- 
ing a business going was tremendous. 
To-day nobody criticizes a concern 
that makes big profits, so long as they 
are not made out of drudgery. 


66 ages substitution of records 

made possible the natural co- 
ordination of industries, but it did 
more than that. It has been the great- 
est happening in history for the re- 
lease of creative minds from the drud- 
gery of detail, and that is one of the 
reasons why many men of keen intel- 
lect for whom business could find no 
place half a century ago are now to 
be found in all sorts of commercial 
enterprises. Nowhere else is there 


the same opportunity for the practi- 
cal dreamer who is forever seeking a 
means of contributing something to 
human life. 

“It is this release and this force 
which has expanded our markets to 
a degree unparalleled elsewhere in 
the world. In my opinion it does not 
require an optimistic streak to realize 
that the process is only in its be- 
ginning. It is probably only natural 
that many of us should waste a lot of 
time exulting over the prosperity of 
our people, when we compare what 
they have with the peoples of other 
lands or with our forbears of a few 
generations back. But when we ex- 
amine our markets for the purpose 
of discovering what they still lack it 
becomes evident that what we have 








66 A LL men are susceptible 
to fair treatment,” 

says Mr. Merrill. “I believe it 
is possible to work out and 
apply comprehensive plans of 
sales direction without invad- 
ing what might be called the 
rights of the man who is ac- 
tually doing the work. My 
experience has been that in 
handling men in any kind of 


work too much instruction is 
fatal.” 








done is very little compared with 
what we have yet to do. 

“The work to be done, rather than 
the money to be made, is becoming 
the driving impulse in American busi- 
ness life. That, after all, is the force 
that moves the individual, no matter 
what his line of effort. Exact re- 
cords and statistics which make it 
possible for men to know what peo- 
ple want and to avoid mistakes and 
experiments are enabling us to turn 
many fields that were formerly 
thought to be competitive into co- 
operative enterprises. The colossal 
waste of human energy which has 
been going on for thousands of years 
is being discovered and eliminated. 


6¢¢ J BELIEVE it was Henry Ford 
who said in modern times that 
a thing cannot be done until it can be 
done. * Business men did not know, 
for example, that the practice of 
keeping letters and their answers sep- 
arate—the letter in a pasteboard file 
and the answer in a letter press book 
—was a wasteful operation until the 
development of typewriters made it 
physically possible to keep the corres- 
pondence together. This instance 
could be multiplied a thousand times. 
It is merely another way of saying 
that no short cut is ever final ; that if 
it is really a saving of human energy 
it will point the way eventually to an- 
other saving not previously visible. 
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“As I see it, the business of Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., is the saving of 
human energy, and the equipment we 
sell is merely’ the current means of 
accomplishing that saving. Undoubt- 
edly we shall find better means from 
time to time—as a matter of fact 
every installation of a complete office 
system is marked by some improve- 
ment of method or mechanics not pre- 
viously possible. Since our business 
is to serve all other business it follows 
that no limit is now in sight to the 
development of any enterprise which 
really serves a human need.” 


T has been Mr. Merrill’s observa- 

tion in thirty years of salvaging 
industrial organizations that the chief 
cause of trouble is always a failure 
to recognize the public point of view. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that he was one of the first 
American business men to see the 
need of merchandising organizations, 
and it was under his direction that one 
of the first comprehensive market 
surveys was made. Early in his busi- 
ness experience he noted that every 
new industry that sprung up tended 
to follow the limitations of its pre- 
decessor, the first motor cars being 
copies after carriages as they had 
been copied from boats. 

While still with Library Bureau— 
for which he was successively works 
manager, advertising manager, mer- 
chandise manager, general manager 
of the eastern division and finally di- 
rector of the company—he saw an 
opportunity to restore a contact with 
its public which business had been los- 
ing with its rapid expansion. Al- 
though his work later threw him most 
of the time into production problems, 
he kept this constantly in mind and 
sought as his first step in each task 
that was put to him to find out what 
the market needed. 

“Before we began to expand busi- 
ness by substituting records for 
human memory and machines for 
drudgery,” he says, “the proprietor 
was always in touch with his custom- 
ers. For a time during the latter part 
of the last century demand for every- 
think, we could produce was so strong 
that this contact was considered un- 
necessary. To my mind it was not 
overproduction which compelled busi- 
ness to go in for merchandising. I 
should say rather than the failure to 
keep pace with changing public re- 
quirements was in large part respon- 
sible for overproduction. Our fac- 
tories turned out too much stuff that 
was no longer wanted. They were 
not adapting themselves to the de- 
mand for improvements. 


iT I T was this discovery that broke 
down the last barrier to the pro- 
fessional man 


The 


in business. 


science of merchandising calls for a 
type of man who makes his report on 
the facts as he finds them and not 
on the needs of the business. 
(Contmued on page 54) 


So does 
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a Menace to Stock Market? 


A New Challenge to Organized Banking—Has Federal Reserve 


Misjudged Credit Situation? 
By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


HE effort of the Fed- 
eral reserve authori- 
ties to set themselves 
up as the benevolent despotism of the 
realm of finance has been challenged. 
The experience of the last eight 
months has been encouraging to 
financial libertarians. On the other 
hand, it has raised strange doubts 
in the minds of those who were wont 
to broadcast their emotions concern- 
ing the social dangers of a money 
trust. 

The oligarchy of Wall Street 
banks, which in the pre-war days of 
the Pujo investigation was accused 
of being a money trust, has worked 
in harmony with the Federal Reserve 
system in the struggle to correct the 
brokers’ loan situation. If the cam- 
paign has not been successful, the 
combination of the highest authorities 
in banking has been thwarted. If the 
goal has not been reached, the su- 
preme command in the field of bank- 
ing has been demonstrated to be in- 
effective in the face of dumb forces 
of supply and demand. 


ARLY in the year, when the Fed- 
EK eral Reserve Bank of New York 
first set its face against the speculative 
clique which was making inordinately 
large demands for bank credit, the 
senior officer of one of the great 
money reservoirs of Wall Street, 
who recognized the abundance of the 


people of the country—the public, 
including business men small and 
large, investors, speculators, and 
other users of the mysterious eco- 
nomic current known as credit—must 
recognize their own high sense of re- 
sponsibility. The feeling that the in 
dividual can go as far as he likes be- 
cause the Federal Reserve will keep 
the situation healthy is not justified. 
To what extent has the Federal Re- 
serve fallen short of its objective? 
And if it has partially failed in its 
campaign to dull the speculative ap- 
petite for credit, what factors have 
contributed to this situation? 


LTHOUGH the Federal Reserve 
believes in “open covenants 
openly arrived at” to a greater extent 
than any other central bank in the 
world, it diffuses only vague informa+ 
tion about its ultimate purposes. Ac- 
cordingly, the question of “Whither 
are you going?” in Federal Reserve 
matters is always a matter of conjec- 
ture. In ‘general, outsiders have 
tended to exaggerate the amount of 
deflation of brokers’ loans which the 
system has sought. Accordingly, the 
popular impression of failure is per- 
haps far greater than the inner facts 
justify. : 
The best official clue to the Federal 


letin of the Federal Reserve 

Board in which attention was 

called to the overextended 
banking position. The Bulletin 
pointed out that unless gold move- 
ments or Federal Reserve policy 
changed member banks could improve 
their status only by selling securities 
or reducing loans. As a matter of 
fact, banking restraint has brought 
more pressure against the bond 
market than against the stock market. 
In a_ sense, conservative investors 
have been harder hit than alert and 
venturesome speculators . 


ITH official information as to 
objectives lacking, David Fri- 
day, economist and authority on in- 
terest rates, sought to drag the blue- 
prints from the closet of secrecy. 
He hazarded the opinion that a re- 
duction of brokers’ loans of $500,- 
000,000 from the peak would be 
considered sufficient. Ordinary Wall 
Street estimates, during earlier 
cycles of liquidation, placed the 
figure at about $1,000,000,000. Dr. 
Friday intimated that the correction 
would come when and if investors 
who bought securities outright were 
ready and willing to take stocks off 
the hands of speculators who held 
them in large measure on borrowed 
funds. 
Dr. Friday referred to the time 
when non-banking lenders of specu- 
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In the week ending August 22 
brokers’ loans were $362,000,000 be- 
low the peak established on June 6. 
At the low point of the Summer, 
such loans were $380,000,000 below 
the peak, compared with the goal of 
$500,000,000 set by Dr. David 
Friday. 

The sense of failure is heightened 
by the fact that such loans are now 
$385,108,000 larger than at the begin- 
ning of the year when the corrective 
campaign began. 

There is another criterion—that of 
time. Obviously, the Federal Re- 
serve hoped to correct the brokers’ 
loans situation before the seasonal 
expansion in the legitimate demand 
for credit of agriculture and indus- 
try. As I write the country has 
reached the climax of the harvesting 
season and the correction of brok- 
ers’ loans has not been fully accom- 
plished. According- 


Accordingly, small fry specu- 
lators and their brokers, who know 
little about the philosophy and 
technique of central banking, are in- 
clined to voice their emotional 
opinion that Federal Reserve med- 
dling accomplished nothing. With 
the vindicativeness of the unsophis- 
ticated, they charge that the futile 
Federal Reserve policy fooled only 
the smaller operators, who out of 
fright or necessity sold out at the 
bottom of the sundry liquidating 
movements, whereas the Big Ten— 
and those in their confidence—held 
out against the banking authorities 
and were subjected to no real incon- 
venience. 


Such resentment has been a fertile 
background for the dissemination of 
rumors to the effect that the Federal 
Reserve dear money campaign has 
been a gigantic conspiracy to enable 





ly, the beneficent 
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vorable to bull speculation, opera- 
tions for the rise were restrained, 
because the will to speculate was not 
yet widespread. Accordingly, in the 
present situation, when the credit 
props are being loosened, the will to 
speculate for the rise persists after 
the monetary reasons for bullish- 
ness have been removed. 


If the Federal Reserve has fallen 
short of its objective, it has not been 
because of a clash with the New 
York banks, which have strongly 
supported the central banking pol- 
icy. The New York banks, which 
as a class have the ablest manage- 
ment, are ordinarily most sensitive 
to Federal Reserve leadership, and 
have traditionally been uncomfort- 
able when heavily in debt to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. As the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
pointed out in a recent monthly let- 

ter, the New York 
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substantially higher rate for short 
term credit than at the last harv- 
esting and crop moving season. 
As for business, Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, of Cleveland, and others be- 
lieve that rates for commercial 
credit have already reached a level 
which will have a dampening effect 
on trade, particularly in discourag- 
ing the projection of capital im- 
provements. 


ECHNICALLY, the Federal 
‘3 Reserve has no interest in the 
price of securities. It is concerned 
with bank credit alone. That point 
is conceded. Yet, if brokers’ loans 
were unduly inflated, the effect 
would be reflected in the price of 
securities. Despite two drastic waves 
of liquidation earlier in the year 
which were intensified, if not 
caused, by Federal Reserve policy 
in twice raising the rediscount rates 
in 1928 and by consistently reducing 
the aggregate amount of credit avail- 
able through an open market policy 
of selling Government securities, 


speculative security prices have re- 
covered, and late in the Summer the 
average. price of representative in- 
dustrial securities climbed to a new 
summit. 





big bankers to cover their short com- 
mitments in the stock market profit- 
ably. That theory strikes me as 
sheer nonsense. If the Federal Re- 
serve has blundered, the mistakes 
have been errors of sincere, honest 
men, seeking to grapple with unpre- 
cedented economic forces of colossal 
magnitude. 

If drama consist of a clash of hu- 
man wills, there has been intense 
drama in Wall Street this year. The 
conflict has been between the bank- 
ing authorities, on the one hand, who 
sought to check the abnormally 
rapid flow of credit into speculative 
channels, and big speculators and 
their followers, on the other hand, 
who sought to capitalize in ever 
higher prices the favored position of 
the shares of dominant corporations 
who have been gaining dispropor- 
tionately to business enterprises in 
the aggregate. 

The banking authorities have suc- 
ceeded in making the overhead of 
speculation progressively more ex- 
pensive, but, despite temporary in- 
terludes of fright and liquidation, 
they have not yet broken the will of 
the optimists. In 1922-23, when the 
monetary credit foundation was al- 
ready beginning to be distinctly fa- 





reduction. If Wall 
Street banks dominated the New 
York call money market, the cor- 
rective situation would have been 
accomplished with complete success 
and immense severity. The price 
structure of course could not have 
withstood so drastic a contraction of 
credit on which the speculative fires 
feed. If the total availability of 
credit had shrunk in accordance with 
the loans of the New York banks 
for their own account, the wounds 
sustained by speculators would have 
been shocking. 

But brokers tapped other foun- 
tains and springs of credit. Out-of- 
town banks were less sensitive to the 
cracking of the whip of leadership 
by the Federal Reserve. According- 
ly, the loans placed by New York 
banks for the account of out-of- 
town bank correspondents rose from 
$1,371,213,000 on January 4 to $1,- 
702,908,000 on April 18. The rela- 
tive expansion is still more striking 
if compared with the corresponding 
figures of 1927 and 1926. But by 
mid-April, the pincers of Federal 
Reserve policy were beginning to 
close, and out-of-town banks grad- 
ually were converted to the policy of 
restricting the use of bank credit in 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ERMANY’S recognition of 
(5 the principle that economic 
interdependence makes for 
national contentment and security, 
helps her to get down to bedrock in 
seeking to improve her industrial and 
commercial welfare. She knows other 
nations will feel as concerned about 
her welfare as of their own—if their 
essential economic interests are linked 
up in a tenancy in common. 

It has been shown how the Dawes 
plan has made her former enemies 
her bedfellows in the process of re- 
adjustment of post-war problems; 
and how the tariff has come up as 
the first item for treatment. Ger- 
many, as an economic laboratory, has 
been working on the solution of other 
problems, originating within her own 
boundaries but destined for practical 
application in other countries as well. 
What that may mean for the rest of 
the world will depend a great deal 
upon how nations will appraise the 













value of the newly discovered for- 
mulas in terms of their own welfare. 
Germany already can point to results 
as a check on the soundness of her 
theories. 

The tendency to capitalize economic 
interdependence is evident, in Ger- 
many, in four directions: Expansion 
of export markets and creation of 
foreign credits through the removal 
of tariff bars; substitution of hori- 
zontal trusts for vertical trusts; “ra- 
tionalization” (standardization and 
simplification) of production and dis- 
tribution, and, lastly, promoting a 
community of interests with foreign 
competitors as a palliative of tariff 
hindrances and as insurance for 
foreign investors in German enter- 
prise. The question of removing 
tariff bars has already been covered 
in a previous article. 

The tendency toward horizontal 
trusts began to manifest itself soon 
after the stabilization of the mark 
about five years ago and. in many 
cases came about in quite an inci- 
dental manner. At that time every 
firm in Germany was obliged to re- 
vamp its accountancy system upon 
the ‘gold’ basis; first, to conform 
with the newly created rentenmark 
and later with the reichsmark. 

The inumerable digits of quad- 
rillions and quintillions representing 
items in paper marks had to be sim- 
plified for tax purposes and financial 
statements. The expedient to segre- 
gate the bookkeeping of the various 
subsidiaries and other units of verti- 
cal institutions first loomed up as de- 
sirable mechanics of accountancy. 
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Later, as the set-up of the component 
units helped to visualize the scheme in 
a concrete form, the suggestion was 
evolved to work out a more than a 
‘paper’ separation. 

A year or so later, this now fa- 
miliar picture prompted some of the 
broader visioned executives to ap- 
praise the possible virtues inherent in 
the simplification of their various in- 
dustrial activities by linking them up 
in homogeneous structures. The 
vertical trust was indeed vertical and 
at times top-heavy. 

There were also some instances 
where the vertical trust was inherited 
and the successors found the old tra- 
ditions a decided liability. Such was 
the case of the Deutsch Werke, for- 
merly a government-owned ordnance, 
munitions and utility-service organi- 
zation of eleven widely scattered 
plants, employing a quarter of a mil- 
lion workers, slightly depleted by the 
Versailles Treaty and later function- 
ing as a disjointed and a somewhat 
too versatile industrial aggregate. 


NOTHER inheritance of this 

type was the Stinnes group, 
which upon the death of its founder, 
Hugo Stinnes, was broken up as a 
vertical structure. In the majority 
of cases, however, the change to hori- 
zontal form was induced by a desire 
to specialize and to profit by the 
commercial plasticity which is inher- 
ent in one-line monopolies. 

The breaking up of some vertical 
trusts has already resulted in a num- 
ber of advantages. Specialization in 
a certain line of homogeneous prod- 
ucts has simplified production and 
distribution. The latter need not now 
be burdened with a far-flung com- 
modity competition—here trying to 
sell hoisting cranes, there motorcycles 
and somewhere else typewriters. 
The plants making finished products 
have become independent of _ the 
“feeding from below” problem, while 
those making the fabricated material 
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are free from the exacting delivery 
schedules of the plants absorbing 
their products. Each group of plants 
can function untrammelled by these 
hindrances and meet competitors on 
a co-ordinate basis. It also enables 
the manufacturer to standardize his 
models, simplify his lines of assort- 
merit and adapt his conditions to an 
understanding with firms in his own 
trade to do likewise. 

The manufacturer is helped a 
great deal by the German trade asso- 
Ciations, each concerned with a finely 
delimited sphere of interests and, in 
turn, acting as members of larger 
associations whose scope is more 
comprehensive, although still embrac- 
ing a homogeneous group. For in- 
stance, a manufacturer may belong to 
an Association of Manufac- 


ers of the horizontal type there will 
probably soon be accomplished one in 
the German automobile industry and 
the other composed of the German 
automobile tire plants. These aim 
primarily at offsetting foreign com- 
petition, principally American. 

The standardization and simplifi- 
cation of commercial practice is a 
prerequisite of a successful horizontal 
monopoly. Reciprocally, a horizontal 
monopoly should make the achieve- 
ment of standardization and simplifi- 
cation easier than if there were nu- 
merous interests to consult. While 
the standardization movement ante- 
dates the horizontal trust by many 
years, the appearance of the latter is 
bound to accelerate its growth consid- 
erably. If the Germans are not yet 
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of weekly wages received by both 
skilled and unskilled labor, workmen 
receive only 44 per cent. more than 
they did in 1913; but the cost. of liv- 
ing is 51 per cent. higher than in 
1913. The productivity of man per 
hour, under such conditions, cannot 
be and is not so high as it would be 
if he had enough to live on. 

It is the employing class which will 
have to contribute, at the expense of 
its unwarrantably high profits, both 
to the improvement of productivity 
and the reduction of the cost of liv- 
ing. At every stage of production 
and distribution, the employing class 
will have to be content w:th less. With 
wholesale prices at 42 per cent. higher 
than in 1913, the cost of living should 
show no higher rise. The fact that 
the latter is 51 per cent. 





turers of Sheet Metal House- 
hold Utensils. This organi- 
zation may in turn be a 
member of an Association 
of Manufacturers of Sheet 
Metal Goods, which in turn 
is a member of a peak asso- 
ciation, say, the Association 
of Manufacturers of Metal 
Goods. 

Much unfounded mystery 
has confused people abroad 
as to the real function of 
these associations. They are, 
‘in fact, efficient, earnest- 
minded trade organizations, 
openly dedicated to promot- 
ing the welfare of the Ger- 
man industry. The cartels, 
too, have been set up as buga- 
boos to foreign competitors. 
A cartel is merely a conven- 
tion or agreement between 
two or more trade associa- 
tions or groups to do or not 
to do certain things, which in 
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cals. 


complete units. 


USINESS combinations are being formed in the 
economic laboratories of Germany that will 
spread widely in Europe. Among those most men- 
tioned are: 
VERTICAL TRUSTS—Large scale production 
from the raw material to a great variety of finished 
products. The mineral oil trust, for example, makes 
fuel and lubricating oils, waxes, dyes, pharmaceuti- 
The Steel Trust is an American example. 
HORIZONTAL TRUSTS—Mass production of 
one commodity, like locomotives, by a group of 
factories, but rarely with products in all process 
stages. 
CARTELS—An agreement between industries 
or trade associations to co-operate on prices, output, 
styles or sizes. 
COMMUNITY OF INTEREST—An arrange- 
ment to share profits and losses. A may sell B at cost 
large units and B will reciprocate with small units, 
each participating in the profits from sales of tie 
If A refrains from operating in 
Europe, B may guarantee A a 15 per cent. net 
profit from its operations in that territory. 


would indicate that the re- 
tailers, too, are inclined to 
pyramid their profits. 

This tendency to profiteer 
is one of the important prob- 
lems of German economic 
and social life. The effort to 
standardize products for the 
domestic and export markets 
—to bring down costs—will 
be completely nullified when 

_ every saving ultimately effec- 
ted will immediately be neu- 
tralized by a corresponding 
increase in profits. It also 
lames the hands of the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to 
bring about the lowering of 
foreign tariffs which it zeal- 
ously pursues to the end that 
the German trade balance 
may be turned Germany’s 
way and that external credits 
may be increased sufficiently 
to make payments under the 








the opinion of the majority 
of the members or the groups pro- 
mote or impede, as the case may be, 
the welfare of the affected trades. A 
wholesalers’ association may be in a 
cartel with a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion on the production quota, the 
carrying of stock, price-cutting and 
so on. Germany finds that it thrives 
better under these institutions and 
the laws are made to suit conditions. 
We have a law curbing some of these 
practices. That is our business. We 
have different conditions to cope 
with. 

The newly formed horizontal trusts 
have also found it easier to attract 
external loans for financing their 
production and distribution. There 
are, apparently, some definite advan- 
tages, such as better security for the 
lender in the case of an horizontal 
trust. Of this something will be 
said later. This tendency to spread 
out horizontally is akin to that in 
our own case, for in Germany, as 
well, this spreading out is simply the 
obverse side of a merger of homo- 
geneous interests. Among the merg- 


enthusiastic over the results of the 
standardization, it is because their 
task is perhaps larger than ours and 
is more costly to accomplish. For 
example, while so far as commercial 
sizes of goods are concerned, their 
markets are in the main following 
the metric system, the German manu- 
facturers find it necessary to consider 
the English system as well, lest they 
lose the American and British mar- 
kets. 

Another problem is to slough off 
the distracting heritage of the pre- 
war commercial policy of serving all 
types of customers in all lands with 
whatever they might require in spe- 
cial models. Germany feels that it 
had spoiled the world’s markets for 
itself in the days when a small plant 
could profitably serve variegated 
markets with small quantities of 
specially made goods. That was pos- 
sible fifteen and twenty years ago 
when labor was content with low 
wages and the employers with small 
profits. 

At this moment, taking an average 





Dawes plan without the 
dumping of marks. 

Foreign nations would listen to 
such propositions more willingly if 
they did not have placed before them 
repeated instances of German manu- 
facturers selling abroad at prices 
close to actual cost—‘‘dumping”’— 
and forcing the German consumer to 
carry the burden of the difference, 
in all cases earning an average profit 
that might be described as exorbitant. 
The German manufacturers, on the 
other hand, claim that if these tariffs 
were lowered, they would be witling 
to adjust their prices so as to relieve 
the burden of the home consumer 
and still have a fair share of foreign 
business. 

Between these two contentions, 
complicated by post-war jealousies 
and discriminations against Germany 
abroad, the German government has 
a very delicate task; but it may be 
said that so far there has been every 
indication that the government makes 
no pet of the German industry and 
spares no explicit language to bring 
home to the die-hards that its diplo- 
matic efforts and the concessions they 
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involve are all for the economic bene- 
fit of the country. 

The larger industrial groups show 
a more co-operative spirit in that re- 
spect and also seek to find other ways 
of minimizing the cost to their na- 
tionals of competing against prohibi- 
tive tariffs by paying high prices at 
home. This is being accomplished 
not only by mergers and horizontal 
trusts but also through “communities 
of interests” (Interessen Gemein- 
schaften)—a peculiarly German for- 
mula. 

A “community of interests,” in the 
German sense, is a rather generic 
term and would be hard to define 
within close limits. Some typical 
examples of its appli- 
cation may lend an 
idea of how this de- 
vice is accepted in 
Germany. Two firms, 
making a similar line 
of products, may find 
that one is better 
equipped for manu- 
facturing the heavier 
units, while the other 
finds itself better 
adapted to making the 
finer units or parts. 
Each competes with 
the other under a 
handicap of an un- 
productive equipment 
and overhead. The 

selling waste is an- 
other handicap. All 
this reflects in the 
price and profits. They 
agree that each pro- 
duce what it can make 
best and most economically, and even 
supply each other with what they can 
produce in that way, permitting each 
firm to sell in its territory free from 
a throat-cutting competition or to sell 
complete units made up of parts 
originating in both plants. 


OMETIMES this understanding 
is strengthened by an exchange 
of participating stock in the firms 
who are parties to such an agreement. 
In other instances, the firm offering 
to enter into such an arrangement 
finds it advantageous to make a loan 
to a competitor as part consideration 
for the compact, or they exchange 
such equipment as one will not need 
while the other may need. In no case 
is it a true partnership. Each partici- 
pant still retains its individual entity. 
The variety in the range and nature 
of such agreements is quite ex- 
tensive. 

In fighting foreign competition or 
discrimination, the larger German 
industrial groups are availing them- 
selves of devices partaking of both 
the horizontal trust and the “com- 
munity of interests.” The growth of 
this type of business combinations 
has the greatest significance from the 
economic and political standpoints. 
Some of the prominent examples 








are these: the electrical industry, with 
its two leading German units and nu- 
merous affiliations abroad in the 
manufacturing line and related public 
utilities, and the steamship combine, 
embracing many foreign subsidiaries 
or associated lines. The more recent 
instances are the rayon industry, with 
its German, British, Italian, French, 
Belgian and, quite lately, American 
components; the potash combine, 
with French producers; the paper 
pulp industry, involving Germany 
and some Northern European inter- 
ests; the steel combination of Ger- 
man, French, Belgian and Luxem- 
bourgian producers; the German- 
British-French-Swiss chemical mon- 
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opoly; the aluminum industry; and 
the European film combine, and the 
American-Swiss-German watch mer- 
ger. 

Through this participation in inter- 
national enterprises Germany creates 
quasi-domestic markets—grows hor- 
izontally in territory as well as in 
homogeneity of production. Ger- 
man investments abroad function for 
Germany’s benefit in fields where 
otherwise tariffs or discriminations 
would remain an insurmountable 
barrier. 

An innocent looking little article 
appeared as far back as June 20, 
1927, in Montag Morgen, a Berlin 
weekly. It was entitled “German 
Capital Investments Abroad” and 
was inspired by an equally innocent 
statement a few days before in the 
Berlin Tageblatt. The gist of it was 
that during the first five and a half 
months of 1927 approximately 165,- 
000,000 Reichsmarks (about $39,- 
000,000) had been placed by Germany 
in long term investments abroad. 
This amount was much more than 
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what had come into Germany during 
the same period in proceeds from 
German external loans. In other 
words, it was Germany’s own capital 
that she could spare for her foreign 
investments. Since then no figures 
have been found available to show 
development along the same lines, 
but it would be safe to assume that 
during the year ending June 30, 1928, 
another $75,000,000 had been invest- 
ed in the same manner. These loans 
are not export credits but, according 
to the best available information, rep- 
resent capital advanced for active 
proprietary participation abroad. 


OREIGN investors in German 
external issues should consider 

this a rather advantageous feature of 
their investment. The method pur- 
sued by the German industries in 
cases of this type virtually sets up 
Germany as a huge 
investment trust, with 
all the safeguards 
which such _institu- 
tions provide—distri- 
bution of risks (eco- 
nomically and _ politi- 
cally) ; reduction of 
costs of competition, 
simplification of pro- 
duction and distribu- 
tion practice, facilita- 
tion of local financial 
assistance to bring the 
various units up to. 
efficient levels; a fav- 
orable position (each 
as a native unit) in its 
demands for rational 
tariff regulations, and 
a surer source of reg- 
ularly paid dividends 
and interests. 

Politically, too much 
credit cannot be given 
to the German industry and the 
government for the sane and prac- 
tical manner of tying up erst- 
while enemy nations into a commun- 
ity of commercial interests. If noth- 
ing else will do it, this partnership 
will keep the world from again wit- 
nessing members of its family clutch- 
ing at one another’s throats. We may 
not be conscious of it, but we have 
been doing our bit in making this 
economic partnership possible for 
Europe by providing some of the 
money for the purpose. And what 
we have accomplished by our initia- 
tive to outlaw war Germany is at- 
tempting to duplicate by doing away 
with international commercial compe- 
tition. 

While as an economic laboratory 
Germany may be a young institution, 
as a scientific laboratory and testing 
ground in aid of its industry, it has 
been recognized, for the last half 
century, as one of the leaders. Per- 
haps the sharpest distinction between 
Germany and other scientifically ad- 

(Comtinued om page 44) 
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ALTER C. WHITE, presi- 

dent of the White Motor Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, says young 
men in college should go in for foot- 
ball or baseball or 
hockey — sports 
that call for team- 
work — rather 
than golf or track 
or some similar 
sport. 

“IT mean that 
young men who 

are trained in 
teamwork in athletics are much bet- 
ter fitted to assume the responsibili- 
ties of business after they graduate,” 
continues Mr. White. “Golf is an 
individualistic game ; so is running or 
fencing or boxing or wrestling. 

“It is perfeclty true that these 
sports will sharpen the wits of any 
man and I do not say they should not 
be indulged in; I do say, however, 
that there should be participation in 
the others. No matter how great a 
football player a youth may be he 
cannot be successful unless he learns 
the value of teamwork. That also 
goes for rowing, baseball, basketball 
and the other sports where close co- 
ordination between different players 
brings success. 

“The young man who comes to me 
for a job and gives as one of his 
recommendations that he was a star 
golfer in college is quite likely to be 
carefully scrutinized. Business, to- 
day, has little room for prima donnas, 
so to speak, and the youth who has 
been educated in college to play a 
lone hand is quite likely to try to do 
the same thing in the business world. 
It won’t work. An organization of 
average men, pulling together all the 
time, will always beat an outfit of 
stars who don’t pull together.” 


W. BALDWIN, president of 

e the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
one of the outstanding railroad execu- 
tives of the day, was traveling late 
one night on his 
railroad with a 
group of officials 
f when he discov- 
ws ered, from reports 
_ handed to him at 
a station he just 
passed that the 
yards were con- 
gested with 





freight. 

He instructed the superintendent 
to get off the train and go back and 
stay at that place until the condition 
was improved. 

“Do you think I was too hard on 
him?” he asked an associate several 
days later, when it was learned that 
the other official had to remain much 
longer than he expected to. Before 
a reply could be given, Mr. Baldwin 
responded to his own question. 

“I cannot let myself be satisfied 
with conditions as I find them, no 
matter how good they may be. There 
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is no condition that cannot be im- 
proved if we will put an extra ounce 
of energy into it. Every member of 
this organization must learn to feel 
that way about it.” 


EORGE H. BEACH has his 
moments. That is to say, he 
has the reputation among his associ- 
ates in the insurance business of 
being inclined to = 
absent - minded- 
ness. However, he 
has written more 
million - dollar 
policies than any- 
one now in the 
business. He has 
offices in four or 
five cities. 

Not long ago he was driving in 
Detroit and, intent on his thought, 
failed to notice the traffic signal had 
suddenly switched against him. In- 
stantly there came a clashing of 
gears, a grinding of brakes and the 
roar of a policeman’s voice. 

“Pull in over there!” 

Beach heard the command, looked 
up quickly and saw the officer mo- 
tioning him to the curb. He went 
—meekly. 

In a moment or so the policeman 
strolled over and growled: 

““What’s yer name?” 

Beach told him. 

“‘What’s yer business ?” 

“Selling insurance.” 

“Humpff!” grunted the policeman. 
“Yuh better buy some.” 





HILIP D. ARMOUR, founder 

the great packing house, exempli- 
fied the type of dominant capitalists 
of the last generation in his rough 
ways and comments. He spoke his 
mind, whether to a clergyman or an 
employee, regardless of the conse- 
quences. 

He was in the habit of giving his 
clerks $30 suits of clothes each year 
as a bit of generosity. Yet he was 
enraged when he learned that one of 
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these clerks had discarded the $30 
suit, which was of exceptionally 
good quality for those days, and wore 
a $60 suit. “Please call this gentle 
man up,” he commanded. After the 
suit had been thoroughly inspected, 
Armour said: 

“Well, I have been in the hog busi- 
ness long enough, so I think I should 
know a hog when I see one.” 

Z A. REICHART, president of 
¢ Clarence Hodson & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, takes a keen interest in 
the bank’s baseball team. Recently 
he was called 
upon to umpire a 
game between two 
teams of the 
house and his de- 
cisions provoked 
much criticism of 
his eyesight and 
his need for 
“glasses.” 

The game was played in New 
Jersey. Returning to New York on 
the ferry a number of the players 
and Mr. Reichart stood out on the 
bow of the boat to get the air and 
view the harbor. A ferryboat, com- 
ing from the opposite direction, was 
the object of attention. 

“What’s its name?” Everybody 
stared at the pilot house, on which 
the name appeared in letters about a 
foot high. Mr. Reichart spoke first, 
“That’s the Iroquois.” It was a 
minute before anybody else was able 
to discern the letters, to confirm Mr. 
Reichart’s pre-vision. Other boats 
appeared and the performance was 
repeated, and it was the umpire’s turn 
to twit the others about their eyesight. 
There was no comeback. 

No one asked Mr. Reichart for the 
explanation, otherwise he would have 
pointed out that on the side of each 
boat its name appears in letters sev- 
eral feet high. 

Many miss the answer in business 
because of a narrow focus while it 
is readily apparent to those with a 
broad view. 





HEN Laurence C. Jones, of 

Piney Woods, near Braxton, 
Mississippi, began his work among 
Negroes there twenty years ago he 
visited a family of eighteen children, 
who existed in a one-room cabin with 
only one bed. 

After supper, the mother put the 
children to bed, one at a time, and 
after they slept, stood them up in a 
corner of the room until all eighteen 
were standing in a row. Then the 
mother said, “It’s late, Mr. Jones, 
you’d better turn in now.” He said 


he was perfectly willing to sleep in a 
chair; but she insisted. When he 
woke in the morning, feeling that he 
had never had a better night’s rest, 
he found himself making the nine- 
teenth standing in a row against the 
wall. 
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The Cure 
for Crime 


By J. Campbell White, LL. D. 


General Secretary, Men’s Church League 


UPREME Court Justice Lewis 
5 L. Fawcett, of Brooklyn, New 

York, has summarized his ex- 
perience in this way: During eight- 
een years he had 4,000 cases of 
youths under twenty-one years of age 
charged with various degrees of 
crime. Only thirteen of these were 
members of a Sunday School at the 
time of the commission of the crime. 


“A total of 1,092 of these youths 
were given suspended criminal sen- 
tences. Only sixty-two were brought 
back for violation of the conditions 
of their parole. In each suspended 
case the youth was commanded to at- 
tend church or Sunday School. 


“Tn virtually all of the suspended 
sentences the reform was quick and, 
I believe, permanent. If we could 
keep the youths of America in Sun- 
day school during the period of char- 
acter formation, or at regular atten- 
dance upon religious worship, we 
could close the criminal courts and 
jails. There would be no raw mate- 
rial to work on. And what is good 
for the youth would be equally good 
for adults. The sustained, whole- 
some moral atmosphere imparted by 
habitual attendance upon Sunday 
school and church will expel criminal 
impulses.” 


HE church situation in the Unit- 
Fr ed States presents this challenge. 
There are over thirty millions of 
Protestant church members. More 
than sixty millions are still outside 
the churches. Over nineteen millions 
attend Sunday Schools. Over thirty 
millions under twenty-five years of 
age are outside of all religious educa- 
tion, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. 

The Protestant churches raise and 
spend about six hundred million dol- 
lars a year. The cost of crime in 
America is over ten billion dollars a 
year, or more than sixteen times the 
amount raised by all the Protestant 
churches. Public education costs a 
little less than two billion dollars a 
year. Crime costs more than five 


times as much as our entire public 
school system. 


The average con- 
tribution of Protes- 
tant church members 
to their churches for 
all purposes is less 
than $25 per year. 
Crime costs every 
church member and 
every other Ameri- 
can over ten years of 
age an average of at 
least $100 annually, 
or more than four 
times the sum given for religion. 

As a fundamental approach to off- 


-set criminal influences systematic re- 


ligious education can be extended to 
thirty millions more of the youth of 
America at a cost not to exceed half 
a billion dollars a year. This is only 
5 per cent. of what crime is costing 
to-day. By this means the bulk of the 
crime can be prevented. This would 
mean not only the saving of from five 
to eight billion dollars annually, but 
also the saving of millions of boys 
and girls. 

Neither legislation nor punishment 
can expel criminal impulses and ten- 
dencies. Only awakened moral con- 
viction can do this. And the one 
effective way to arouse moral convic- 
tion is to bring people into fellowship 
with God through definite religious 
education. The supreme textbook 
for such education is the Bible. 

There is no such thing as good 
citizenship without moral character. 
Knowledge of God is the foundation. 
The supreme source of knowledge 
about God is the Bible. If America 
is to endure, her children must know 
the Bible. Men must be like God in 
character. Our moral responsibility 
is the profoundest fact of human ex- 
perience. The religions of the world 
all bear witness to the moral nature 
of man. 


The more than thirty millions of 
youth in America under twenty-five 
years of age who are not now receiv- 
ing any systematic religious instruc- 
tion is our breeding ground for 
crime. Until this problem is met, the 
volume of crime is likely to increase 











from year to year. This need can be 
met in three special ways—all easily 
within the reach of the religious. in- 
stitutions, if they can be aroused to 
action. 

The way to do this is not difficult. 
The method is prevention rather than 
cure and the only time prevention is 
practicable is in youth. Reach all 
youth with the truth about God and 
you solve the problem. 

To attract youth, provide organized 
play in charge of well-trained, religi- 
ous men and women. Include as an 
essential feature of your weekly pro- 
gram, a definite period of Bible study. 
Boys and girls, of all nationalities, 
will accept this program in large 
numbers. 


ULTITUDES of church plants 
are not now being used to even 
one-half of their capacity. All these 
churches need to do is to adopt wise, 
aggressive plans of work in order to 
double or treble the number of child- 
ren and adults receiving religious in- 
struction. In many cases the employ- 
ment of a director of young people’s 
work would help immensely in the 
process of reaching and holding 
larger numbers of boys and girls. 
The proper training of such directors 
is a matter of vital importance. 
Church officers should be quick to 
see the wisdom of supporting such 
special workers, in view of the enor- 
mous service to be rendered to boys 
and girls in the development of moral 
character. In the long run they will 
return to the church many times the 
actual cost of the work done in their 
behalf. 
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Many church basements can be en- 
larged and equipped for supervised 
play by boys’ and girls’ clubs and for 
religious instruction under favorable 
conditions. An extra wing can be 
added to many church plants for 
these purposes. Playgrounds can be 
secured by thousands of churches for 
a comprehensive plan of supervised 
play every Summer. Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout troops can be multiplied 
indefinitely if only the leadership can 
be found. This would be possible if 
the religious world would take its 
work seriously. 

Colleges and universities should en- 
courage students to qualify as suc- 
cessful Scout leaders and give them 
college credit. In connection with 
classroom work in pedagogy, Scout 
troop experience would be ideal lab- 
oratory work. Successful Sunday 
school teaching courses under the 
same general head should receive col- 





lege credit. College graduates are 
notoriously impractical when they 
complete their courses. Experience 
in Bible teaching and in club and 
Scout work would be a definite busi- 
ness asset to any college graduate and 
a practical phase of his education. 

The second great field for an ex- 
panding program of moral training is 
the week-day school of religious edu- 
cation. This may be conducted either 
in public schools by qualified teach- 
ers supported by the churches or in 
churches or other buildings during 
or after school hours. Over 25 per 
cent. of the high schools of Iowa of- 
fer Bible study as an elective course. 
In Dayton, Ohio, where a compre- 
hensive plan of religious education is 
offered in connection with the public 
schools of the city, more than one- 
third of the children taking elective 
Bible study were found to be receiv- 
ing no other form of systematic re- 
ligious training. 

Knowledge of the Bible is an es- 
sential part of any comprehensive ed- 
ucation. It ought to be possible to 
have the Bible taught as an elective 
study in the public schools. The 
fact that it is now being success- 
fully done in hundreds of communi- 





ties has proved its practicality as well 
as its moral value. 

The third great field to be occu- 
pied by moral training on a Biblical 
basis consists of neglected and un- 
churched city districts. Religious 
“Community Centers” should be pro- 
vided for these blocks, with facilities 
for supervised play, together with or- 
ganized club work, including system- 
atical moral and religious instruction 
every week. Experience through a 
ten-year period fully proves the value 
of centers of this kind. Neglected 
children, both boys and girls, who 
have no playgrounds but the streets, 
seize privileges of this kind in num- 
bers that soon overtax the capacity of 
the existing play spaces. Even where 
complete equipment and working staff 
must be provided, it is estimated that 






























Learning 
to pray as well as to play 


Kindergarten group at the 
Neighborhood House of the 
Biblical Seminary in New York 


the cost of providing this moral and 
religious training need not be over 
$25 per pupil per year. The cost of 
public education is $90 per pupil per 
year. This is certainly a small price 
to prevent crime and criminals, com- 
pared with the present fearful cost, 
both in money and in wasted life. 

A practical community center for 
supervised play and religious educa- 
tion for 3,000 boys and girls can be 
provided in one of our great cities 
for about $750,000 including land, 
building and equipment. Interest on 
this investment at 5 per cent. would 
be $37,500 a year. An employed 
staff can be secured for $20,000 a 
year. Other expenses—light, heat, 
repairs, etc. need not exceed $17,500. 
This makes a total cost of $75,000 a 
year to serve 3,000 persons, or an 
average of $25 each. This average 
cost is more than twice as much as 
will be mecessary where present 
church plants can be enlarged and 
equipped for this work. 

The above estimate for cost of 
plant includes living rooms for em- 
ployed staff and also for one hundred 
club leaders, each of whom could 
handle two clubs a week, with fifteen 
members each. They would render 
this service in return for a free living 
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room (worth $10 per week) and for 
the value of the training they would 
receive.. They should give at least 
twelve hours each week of service. 
As most of the work is done after 
school hours, it could be handled 
largely by leaders who are otherwise 
employed during business hours. A 
considerable amount of volunteer ser- 
vice by leaders and assistant leaders 
can also be secured. 

The community center would in- 
clude a cluster of five or six gym- 
nasiums or other large playrooms and 
at least twenty-five club rooms, to- 
gether with reading rooms, library, 
music rooms, moving picture auditori- 
um, etc., etc. 

The estimates are based upon the 
experience of the last ten years of the 
Neighborhood House of the Biblical 
Seminary in New York. The Neigh- 
borhood House work ise conducted 
chiefly as a clinic and laboratory for 









the seminary students who are being 


trained as religious leaders. The 
number of boys and girls under reg- 
ular moral instruction is, on this ac- 
count, limited to about 600 per week. 
But the demand is such as to prove 
that a unit built large enough to han- 
dle 3,000 boys and girls each week 
would be filled to capacity. There is 
need for many such units in New 
York City alone, to supplement the 
work that can be done in connection 
with individual churches. Every 
other large city has great unmet needs 
of this same character that should be 
met in similar fashion. 

The boys and girls reached by this 
work are of at least twenty different 
nationalities. Of the 75,000 people 
in the neighborhood, 50,000 report 
themselves as having no church con- 
nection and 25,000 do not even have 
any church preference. 

All the work is done through or- 
ganized clubs, each club limited in 
membership to about fifteen members. 
Each club has supervised play, plus 
other “club” activities, including 
moral and religious education, with 
the Bible as the textbook. They 
take this whole program willingly, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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EE that crowd 
pouring across 
one of the busy 

corners of State 

Street? The problem 

of all merchants is to 

“stop that crowd!” 

The crowds are 
surely there—on State 

Street. But they hur- 
ry. They step faster : 

than on any other business street in 

the world, so you must be a good 
merchant if you stop the crowds on 

State Street. 

This being a good merchant does 
not consist so much in originating 


clever ideas as in “pepping up” the 


merchandise people want. For sev- 
eral hours I fiddled along State 
Street with a little camera and a lot 
of curiosity. 

There were human beings “demon- 
strating” in three different show win- 
dows—grouped within four blocks in 
the Loop. 

In one drug store window there 
was a man—hemmed in by gaudy 
lithographed posters—demonstrating 
that the “sharp razor blade” problem 
is still with us. He offered a com- 
plete razor blade sharpening outfit 
for 50 cents. His alert, almost auto- 
matic movements drew quite a crowd. 
The mechanical man would do just 
as well. I saw no one enter the store 
to buy while I watched, but of course 
a certain percentage who stop to look 
actually do go in to buy. Enough to 
make it pay. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about this demonstration. It was just 
a simple dynamic exhibit of the mer- 
chandising itself. 


OUTH a few blocks, a woman 
swished around among dainty 
cotton dresses—showing how care- 
fully they were made — how many 
patterns there were—and how low 
the prices. It was just an ordinary 
window display of cotton goods— 
made extraordinary by an attractive 
and trained demonstrator! In spite 
of the present vogue for silken ma- 
terials; cool, crisp, cotton costumes, 
plus personal demonstrations, were 















Stop That Crowd! 


How Chicago’s Alert Retailers 
Attract Attention and Dollars 
With Their Window Displays 


By James H. Bushwell 


pulling noticeable streams of women 
into the store. 

Cutler’s is one of the most success- 
ful retail shoe stores in the world. A 
friend had said to me “They get the 
crowds!” Surely I would see some- 
thing “clever” here. From observa- 
tion, permit me to summarize the fol- 
lowing reasons for Cutler sales 
SUCCESS : 

Concentration on one price. 

Display and sale of related or asso- 
ciated merchandise. 

Dynamic, intelligent presentation! 

This slogan appéars in a window 
where State Street may see and read: 

“Every Cutler Shoe—$5.50— 

‘every attractive style.” 

Not only do they concentrate on 
one price, but they concentrate on the 
display and sale of single groups of 
merchandise for single days. They 
capture the bustling throngs with the 
arresting power of a single good idea 
dramatically emphasized. 

A sale of Summer hosiery was 
associated with “Cutler” feminine 
footwear. White shoes with white 
stockings. Sport shoes with appro- 
priate hosiery. A constant relation 
of merchandise in the window and in 
the store so that one sale would sug- 
gest another. 

Long and attractive show windows 
flank the wide entrance. A central 
show window juts out between the 
two front doors and into this a plank 
extended from the store. A dainty 
miss “walked the plank” wearing the 





latest in shoes—all at 
$5.50. She knew the 
fine art of keeping 
your eyes on the 
shoes. The idea was 
modest but impressive 
It reminded me of 
a friend in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, who 
staged a hosiery style 
show with his window 
curtains arranged so that only the 
silk-clad limbs of live models were 
visible. The trouble with that clever 
stunt was, spectators wanted to see 
more! But this plank-walking idea 
of Cutler’s was so simple and plain 
and the emphasis so constantly on 
shoes that you had to think about 
footwear. 

They use very few clever stunts 
on State Street but they add life to 
goods by showing them on real 
people. 

The elephant in the parade attracts 
attention primarily because of his 
bigness. Mere size gets attention. 
Size and noise and the flash of color 
all have their place in merchandising. 

The interior of Woolworth’s State 
Street store was still a roaring con- 
struction job—but the 5 and 10 flag 
was flying out front. That familiar 
slogan “Our highest price 10 cents” 
was also nailed to the mast. It re- 
minded me of having purchased a 
five-pound bag of good grass seed— 
tested and put up by the Aibert Dick- 
inson Company of Chicago—for only 
$1.50 at a Woolworth store. Of 
course on the display trays between 
the clerk and myself were little 
quarter-pound cartons of grass seed 
for 10 cents. Down behind the 
counter they had the bags! Some 
day they will be selling automobiles 
that way—10 cents a part. Of course 
their highest price ts 10 cents. 


ERE again we find freedom 

from conflicting sales ideas and 
concentration upon one simple price 
policy. Repeated emphasis of one 
good idea makes far greater progress 
influencing the public than the same 
re expended upon six different 
ideas. 













Surprising color and 
sales talk packed in 
a drug store window 


Now here are two window displays 
just about as far apart as Panama 
and the North Pole. The Walgreen 
stores believe in “stocky”. windows. 
They use many signs close up to the 
glass as if intending to get physically 
closer to their prospects. The sur- 
prise poster is a “tie-up” with news- 
paper advertising. Price is invariably 
featured. Whether you like it or not, 
this is,the type of merchandising that 
wins the approval of the masses. 

Marshall Field’s window is stop- 
ping the ladies by concentration upon 
a single idea, a single group of mer- 
chandise, a single department. 


; ALGREEN’S and Marshall 
Field’s appear to have no 
common denominator in their mer- 
chandising methods! ' One is bidding 
for the immediate dime and dollar 
of those on the street—the other is 
creating a style impression that will 


A Clean Window Sells— 


The photograph was taken 
through the plate glass win- 
dow of a florist shop an hour 

after noon 


be crystallized either now or later in 


one or more major purchases. Both 
are successful institutions. 
The General Electric Merchan- 


diser gives very graphic suggestions 








HERE are three kinds of 
shop windows: 

The “I AM HERE” win- 
dow, such as barbers and 
banks have. No display. 
The “I HAVE GOT 
THEM” window, such as 
the cigar store and the mod- 
ern drug store. 

The “YOU NEED ME” 
window, which displays the 
goods in such a way as to 
make passers-by want them. 
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on how to arrange a display of elec- 
tric fans with a small table and some 
crepe paper and paste, just the kind 
of directions 99 out of 100 merchants 
would carry out! Nothing clever, but 
intensely practical! Do such simple 
methods still sell merchandise? We 
used them twenty years ago. A 
simple, visible display with icicly and 
snowy crepe paper waving—with a 
couple of the fans humming—is still 
the best way to sell electric fans on a 
hot day. There is apparently no bet- 
ter—nor less expensive method—of 
quickly selling cool, bright fruits 
than to set them out on a small table 
right up close to the eye of the pass- 
erby. 

State Street believes in signs. Some 
windows were nothing but signs—too 
many, so many that it was impossible 
to pick out any one as being distinc- 
tive. There is a tendency to get 
away from the ordinary square sign 
and to use a cutout effect. 


They believe in clean windows on 
State Street. It is some task to keep 
plate glass shining in the windy, 
dusty, gorge of State Street, but they 
do it. If some manufacturer could 
only figure out a simple plan to per- 
suade the majority of his dealers to 
keep their windows clean, he would 
increase the sale of his goods. When 
a merchant realizes that “a clean win- 
dow sells goods,” he extends his in- 
terest to making the window display 
itself more attractive—then his store 
comes in for a rearrangement—and 
first ‘thing you know, he is just as 
good a merchant as if his place of 
business were down in the Loop on 
State Street. There is nothing in the 
newspaper, window, sign and store 
interior advertising of State Street 
that could not be duplicated at prac- 
tical cost in any town in America. 


The Cure for Crime 


after having it clearly outlined to 
them in advance.. There is always a 
long waiting list of boys and girls 
eager to become members. 

One adequate demonstration center 
of this kind would be an object les- 
son to the whole nation. The indi- 
vidual or the group that carries such 
a plan through to the point of suc- 
cessful operation will make a unique 
and basic contribution to the whole 
program of preventing crime. It is 
doubtful whether there remains any 
other field that is so ripe and so ur- 
gently important for constructive 
work. 

The churches of North America 
are gradually becoming conscious 
that they are only exerting a small 
fraction of their latent power. The 
lay members of these churches, both 
men and women, are becoming aware 
of the need to permeate their social 
and business contacts with a religious 


(Continued from page 22) 


spirit and purpose. Moreover the 
youth of the nation are asking for 
reality in the realm of religious ex- 
perience. 

Business men are becoming more 
interested in the administration of 
religious enterprises. This is an en- 
couraging tread. 

Some months ago, a man of splen- 
did physique and fine bearing came 
into my office on a business matter. 
I told him of a community center 
where all boys and girls are given 
systematic religious instruction. He 
said to me: “I wish that center had 
been there twenty years ago when I 
was a boy living in that neighbor- 
hood.” He told me of-a gang of 
twenty, that drifted into stealing and 
other deviltry. Then he gave the list 
as they have grown into men. They 
are  failures—jailbirds, bandits, 
thieves, wrecks. He was the only 
one to escape. . At a critical period in 


his career he was influenced to give 
up the gang and begin to earn an 
honest living. He is now superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school. But the 
other nineteen were ruined. At the 
right age most of them might have 
been won. Prevention is not only 
better than cure, but vastly cheaper. 

By a long and laborious process, 
mankind learns the simple lessons 
which it might learn promptly and 
speedily if it would accept the Bible’s 
wisdom. The two supreme obliga- 
tions, Christ declared are, first, “Love 
God,” and second “Love your fellow- 
men.” These commands being 
obeyed, all good things follow. Ef- 
fective teaching of the Bible is the 
best means to this end. 





If your foot slips, you may recover 
your balance, but if your tongue slips, 
_ cannot recall your words.—Pick- 

Jps. 
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By Walter Boynton 


HATEVER lightens the bur- 

den, or makes it possible to 

carry heavier loads, speeds 
business. Business, like civilization, 
is transportation. 

No one seems to know who first 
thought of operating fleets of motor 
vehicles. The idea had developed far 
before manufacturers and sales man- 
agers began to respond. Trucks had 
supplanted barges and reacted on the 
freight receipts of the steam roads 
before automobile makers began to 
organize to handle the business laid 
on their laps. 

To-day every big manufacturer of 
motor vehicles is competing for 
“fleet” business. Several of the 
largest have a national fleet agree- 
ment, governing their dealings with 
quantity buyers. Most of them limit 
fleet sales to customers having 
branches or who are operating vehi- 
cles in at least three States. The 
usual discount is 10 per cent. off for 
cash for buyers who take a minimum 
of twenty-five units. Some makers 
hold that a fleet consists of at least 
100 vehicles ; still others say five cars 
make one fleet. 

Parts are sold at a discount of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. for cash. 
One large maker sells his goods 


“straight,” whether the order is for 
one or for a thousand vehicles or 
parts. 


‘types of highway. 


The 


The World War brought 
the motor truck into promi- 
nence. Nations learned about 
road-making as the result of 
seeing trucks operate over various 
In the dull days 
of 1920, when the railroads were 
restored to private ownership, opera- 
tion economies were vital. Freight 
car mileage has increased within the 
last six years, reaching its peak in 
1927, when it touched more than 33 
miles daily. This is directly at- 
tributable to the fact that the motor 
truck relieved the steam roads of 
short freight hauls, with their long 
delays in loading and unloading. 
Modern business was learning what 
the motor truck could do. 


Once the advantages of utilizing 
trucks to move commodities in mass 
were seen, the idea spread. This was 
the first step. Now fleets of pas- 
senger cars are used to transport 
men and to move men and light 
goods. 


Furniture was apparently the first 
commodity to be moved in quantity 
by fleet operation, over comparatively 
long hauls. Coal, sand and other 
builders’ supplies, bread and milk 
and practically all forms of house- 
hold supplies in package form are 
transported by motor truck fleets. 

Cigars, tobaccos and confectionery 
are transported in the lighter type 
commercial vehicles. Cash registers, 
shoes and sewing machines are often 
shown “on wheels.” 

Salesmen have covered vast terri- 
tories using passenger cars. Manu- 
facturers utilize fleets to transport 
sales representatives; so do whole- 








otor 
Fieet’s Economy 






Courtesy of The White Company 


As far as the eye can 

see—one huge motor 

fleet that covers 
Yellowstone Park 


salers. Insurance companies move 
solicitors and their adjusters by auto- 
mobile. Public utility companies 
equip service and maintenance men 
with cars to increase their mobility. 

The use of passenger cars on a 
large scale in business is steadily 
growing. A conservative figure of 
the number in use would be 5 per 
cent. of our passenger cars. 


HERE are at least 125,000 fleet 

_ cars used by firms that make 
their headquarters in New York 
City. There are 35,000 firms, capi- 
talized at $200,000 or more, with 
from 35 to 10,000 passenger units 
per fleet. 

Some automobile companies get 5 
to 15 per cent. of their sales from 
fleet orders. The percentage will 
run close to the volume of export 
business for other companies. Man- 


‘ufacturers agree the fleet market is 


growing, due to the pressure of new 
business methods. 

One fleet expert estimates 40 per 
cent. of the fleet cars are coupes; 
another gives the coach type 40 per 
cent. of the volume. The bulk of 
fleet business is North of the Mason 
and Dixon line and East of the 
Mississippi River. New York City 
leads, with Boston second. Fleet use 
concentrates in population centers, 
although operations of the corpora- 
tion making use of these cars may 
extend over many States. 

Sales of national fleets are made 
through the factory; district fleets 
are handled through the individual 
sales division in the territory; and 
community fleets through local 
dealers. 
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After the fleets have been acquired 
comes the problem. of operation and 
control. One plan puts the fleet 
under company supervision; another 
makes the individual responsible for 
the car he drives. 


There is much to be said on both 
sides—and much is said, but it is 
worthy of note that the most care- 
fully managed corporations are on 
the side of owner-control. The 
packers and the oil companies con- 
trol their own fleets. 


HE economy of fleet operation 

has attracted many executives. 
Presidents, general managers and 
sales managers are interested in ac- 
quiring motor car fleets, and develop- 
ing their operation as a means of 
expanding business. 


Costs are extremely variable, from 
initial purchase to trade-in for new 
cars. Scarcely any two companies 
operate alike in the details of fleet 
management. The plans_ range 
from the strictest economy control, 
with check-up as to cost per mile 
operated, to the widest individual 
latitude in the operation and upkeep 
of the car. Fleet owners are seeking 
advice from the car-makers, who, in 
turn, are still collating facts to be of 
service to companies already operat- 
ing fleets. 

It seems to be fairly well estab- 
lished that the average life of a car 
in fleet service is two years. In this 
time, the average car will have run 
between 30,000 and 40,000 miles, and 
ought to be turned in on a new car. 
The economic value of the fleet to 
the company depends upon proper 
operation; and this, again, depends 
upon a proper management. A fleet 
of motor vehicles is entitled to the 
same care and protection as plant 
machinery and equipment. 

Costs of operation per mile vary 
widely. One large firm of soap- 
makers reports an operation cost as 
low as 4 cents per mile, but this is 
for bare transportation. From this 
figure, it runs up to 15 cents per mile 
in some cases, with various items 
figured in as proper charges against 
operating cost. 

One company provides its men 
with a high-cost car and maintains a 
chauffeur for each, so that the repre- 
sentative may reach his prospect with 
his mind free from care and ready 
to concentrate on the sale. This is 
a very outstanding exception. 


NY company can operate cars 
economically if it buys them, 
supervises them and insists upon the 
right kind of cost co-operation from 
the men who actually drive them. 
After all, the value of the car in 
use is determined by the cost of sales 
made by the man who is transported 
in the car. Where the car is under 
company supervision, stored in a 
company garage, with mileage care- 


were 


fully checked against the user, ser- 
viced, maintained and cared for by 
the company, the operating cost may 
be made comparatively small. It is 
impossible to prevent use of the car 
for private purposes, if it is left in 
the control of the individual. Here, 
the salesman can only be trusted to 
play fair, just as he must be in every 
other matter of expense to the com- 
pany. 


BVIOUS advantages of having 
O salesmen equipped with cars, 
however operated, include their abil- 
ity to make more calls, because of 
speedier and more flexible means of 
transportation; freedom from the 
necessity of adhering to any fixed 
time-table of trains or other public 
means of conveyance; and the possi- 
bility of developing economies be- 
cause of the more numevous calls. 
The best return from fleet operation 
will be secured by having competent, 
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well-paid men in charge; and, to a 
large extent, these men will have to 
be developed, for fleet operation is 
new. 

Investment in fleets, to begin with, 
runs into large sums, as does fleet 
expansion. The men who are to 
make this investment are trained 
men, and they are being approached 
by equally well-trained men. 

Most of the fleet sales have been 
made within the last six years. The 
next six years should see a tremen- 
dous growth in the use of fleets. As 
business tends to concentrate into 
strong hands, its outposts are farther 
flung. Increasing territories require 
mobile deliveries, mobile sales forces 
and service departments. 

The manufacturer who can move 
the most rapidly is the best able to 
meet competition. 

The fleet business is still a long 
way from the saturation point. 





Rules for a Happy, 
Long Life 


IR HERMAN WEBER, one of 
England’s noted physicians, who 
was an active worker and very happy 
from sixty to ninety, gives these rules 
for attaining happiness and long life. 
1. Maintain the vigor of every 
organ and the resisting power of the 
whole body by regular daily walks, 
rides, respiratory and other exercises. 
2. Spend daily several hours in 
the open and keep the air in the home 
pure and dry and moving, by open 
windows and fireplaces and other 
means. 

3. Practice moderation in eating 
and drinking and all bodily enjoy- 
ments. 

4. Prevent disease and counteract 
the inherited tendencies to various 
diseases. 

5. Create, as far as possible, the 
habit of going to bed early and ris- 
ing early, and restrict the hours of 
sleep, in adult life to six or seven, and 
ae | exceptionally eight. 

. Promote a healthy condition of 
the skin by daily baths and ablutions. 

7. Keep the mental faculties in 
regular occupation by appropriate 
work. 

8. Cultivate sympathy, equanim- 
ity, contentedness, cheerfulness and 
happiness, and the great power of the 
will towards pursuing the path of 
duty ; and control anger, vanity, envy, 
jealousy, undue ambition and all 
other passions. 





O be ambitious for wealth, and 

yet always expecting to be poor; 
to be always doubting your ability to 
get what you long for, is like trying 
to reach east by traveling west. 
There is no philosophy which will 
help man to succeed when he is al- 
ways doubting his ability to do so, and 
thus attracting failure —Baudouin. 


Manufacturing Hazards 
By John Fletcher 


HE retailer comes in daily con- 

tact with his customers, but the 
manufacturer seldom meets the job- 
ber, the retailer or the ultimate con- 
sumer. Young men who contem- 
plate engaging in business should 
avoid entering manufacturing unless 
they have had experience in produc- 
tion and marketing. Even then they 
are likely to fail if they depend too 
strongly on their own judgment, for 
they lack experience. 


It must be remembered that an 
established manufacturing business 
can produce goods economically at 
costs which the smaller manufacturer 
cannot hope to meet. Before enter- 
ing manufacturing establish the costs 
at which you can produce merchan- 
dise, not forgetting in these estimates 
to include overhead, and that must 
include an adequate profit 


Know the stocks carried by jobbers 
and retailers. If they are over- 
stocked your chance of immediate 
success dwindles to almost nothing. 
If the turnover of such goods is slow, 
jobbers and retailers are seldom in- 
clined to add new manufacturers to 
their list. 


A manufacturer, who must reach 
out beyond his own community for 
a market, must determine whether 
his product has sectional limitations 
or is suitable for national distribu- 
tion. Some merchandise sells only 
at certain periods of the year. In 
the production and marketing of sea- 
sonal goods there is much lost mo- 
tion. So this type of business must 


be prepared to meet periods of slack- 
ness and count the cost. 

A sound, well-rounded manufac- 
turing enterprise, owned by a man 
who is sure of himself and his mar- 
ket, is a good thing to develop but 
it is seldom acquired by accident. 
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GOOD employee must have the 

proper mental attitude towards 
himself, his task, his fellow employ- 
ees, and the public whom he serves. 
If he fails to have the proper mental 
attitude towards himself, if he fails 
to consider his own work as of im- 
portance, if he fails to accommodate 
himself to the other employees who 
go to make up the organization, and 
if he fails to realize the necessity for 
courtesy, no amount of brain power 
will make up for what he lacks. Not 
to the swift come all the prizes and 
in this we can all find consolation. 
We can no more change our mental 
endowments than we can the color 
of our eyes. On the other hand we 
are masters of the attitude which we 
hold towards ourselves and the world 
at large. And our success or failure 
depends primarily upon this attitude. 
—Gas News. 

From H. Rubin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 

Activity back of a very small idea 
will produce more than inactivity and 
the planning of genius.—James A. 
Worsham. 

i ee 

I believe that in the long run less 
damage is done through the mistakes 
resulting from sticking to decisions 
once made than would occur from 
getting into the habit of constantly 
worrying whether you had decided 
rightly or wrongly and changing your 
mind all the time. No man can get 
ahead on two or more courses. You 
have to go one way at a time to get 
anywhere.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

* ** 

IME is passing—lIf you are go- 

ing to live it at all, you had better 
live, NOW, the situation that con- 
fronts you in your business, your 
home, your character, is evidently 
that which Life intends that just now, 
you should deal. 

You had better fall to and make 
something worthy out of that, and to 
this end, call in your wondering eyes 
from a thousand other possible situa- 
tions, to see the wealth that lies in 
that neglected real estate beneath 
your feet——Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

ees 

Some men are so busy beginning 
things that they have no time to finish 
anything.—The Sphinx. 


LIFE «7 BUSINESS 





Step On: 


The miserliness that would pre- 
empt the throne of thrift and reign 
like a rag-clad Fagin. 

The indolence whose offspring is 
indigence and whose bread the dead 
sea fruit of remorse. 

_ The lethargy whose ultimate goal 
is ennui. 

The snobbery that attempts the 
role of dignity and leaves icebergs in 
her wake. 

Step on it! 

—Dr. Alexander Cairns. 
. o8 


Thought, not money, is the real 
business capital, and if you know ab- 
solutely that what you are doing is 
right, then you are bound to accom- 
plish it in due season.—Harvey Fire- 
stone. 








A Text 


B E not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 
—Romans 12:21. 


Sent in by W. C. Aitken, 
Philadelphia, Pa. What its 
your favorite text. A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 




















It is wisdom to build castles in the 
air, but it is folly to stop there. Go 
at your foundation, pile stone upon 
stone until you reach your castle. 
Then it’s yours.—Progressive Labor. 


* * .* 


As through life’s lanes we travel, 
With faltering steps and slow; 

Let us carry with us Self-Respect ; 
Wherever we may go. 


And let conscience be our guide, 
Through fertile fields, and fallow; 
And Build a monument of Worth; 
For other men to hallow. 


—C. C. W. 
From C. C. Watkins, New York, N. Y. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
We will send you a Forbes book if 
your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 
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OU can dissolve everything in 
the world, even a great fortune, 


into atoms. And the fundamental 
principles which govern the handling 
ot postage stamps and of millions of 
dollars are exactly the same. They 
are the common law of business, and 
the whole practice of commerce is 
founded on them. They are so sim- 
ple that a fool can’t learn them and 
so hard that a lazy man won’t.—P. D. 
Armour. 
* * 
On the occasion of every accident 
that befalls you, remember to turn 
to yourself and inquire what power 
you have for turning it to use.— 
Epictetus. 


* 


* * * 


It is the animal nature of man that 
prompts him to shun difficulties, to 
take the easiest way around obstacles, 
to dodge duties and to play truant 
from his obligations. 

It is the divine nature within us 
that finds pleasure in toil; joy in con- 
quest; happiness in tasks well done 
and peace in squared accounts.—Nug- 
gets. 

* * * 

CARE not what your place may 

be—a job that’s most laborious, 
with mighty little salary, or one that’s 
fat and glorious. But, be your 
labor great or small, of this you must 
be sensible—some other guy can do 
it all: no man is indispensable! 

When you begin to swell with 
pride, and cater to the gallery, and 
put on lots of “dog” and “side” be- 
cause they’ve raised your salary ; why 
then’s the time you'll tumble quick, 
such ways are indefensible; some 
other guy can do your trick: no man 
is indispensable! 

It’s all well enough to know your 
work, and know just what to do with 
it, but don’t imagine that the earth 
will quit when you are thrw’ with it; 
no, it will roll upon its way, and— 
what seems _ reprehensible — some 
other guy will draw your pay; no 
man is _ indispensable! — Berton 
Braley. 

* * * 

The man with the average mental- 
ity, but with control; with a definite 
goal, and a clear conception of how 
it can be gained, and above all, with 
the power of application and labor 
wins in the end—William H. Taft. 
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“With All thy Getting, 


Pact and 


Get Understanding”’ 


 sientinaie 


By B. C. Forbes 


Neither a business nor an individual can get on with- 
out keeping moving. Standing still brings stagnation. 
When you get into. the bath-tub, you make the water 
move pretty lively when you want the best results. The 
sana days are over when one could sit still 
OF and wait for business to show up. 
KEEPING Business to-day doesn’t show up: it 
MOVING = . 

s to be turned up. That is why 
advertising now plays so vital a part in merchandising. 
Advertising goes out, so to speak, and coaxes men and 
women to become customers. One reason so many older 
concerns are finding themselves left behind is that they 
have ceased to go out vigorously after new business. 
Past success usually is dangerous since it is conducive 
to laziness, to slowing-up, to waiting for orders to come 
in. The individual may be likened to water in that, while 
itagnant, nothing worthwhile can be accomplished, where- 
as water directed into effective channels can turn dynamos 
sufficient to light a whole city. First take pains to make 
sure you are headed right; then take aims to go full 
steam ahead. 

. 4 


Remember that the strongest girder was at one stage 


as weak as water. 
OK ok 5 


Monopolists must have mercy—-or perish. 


* * * 


A man who has had extraordinary success in getting 
people to do things they originally were not keen to do, 
replied, when I asked him for his recipe: “I always make 
my appeal from the other man’s point of view, not from 
my own. I don’t appeal to a man’s 


YOUR altruism, but to his selfishness. I strive 
APPEAL to make it very plain to him that i 
SELFISH y plain to him that it 


would be a good thing for him to do 
what I ask him to do. Of course, I never go to a man 
unless I sincerely feel that it would be a good thing for 
him to do what I ask. 

“Selling—and most problems involve salesmanship—is 
largely a matter of simple psychology. You must paint 
a picture attractive to the man and then show him how 
he can fit into that picture advantageously to himself. 
I always keep in mind that every human being is more 
interested in himself than he is in me or anyone else. 
Therefore, my appeal is always built around him. Put a 
man into an attractive picture in such a way that it appeals 
to him, and your problem more often than not is solved. 
Keep yourself entirely out of the picture except as a 
medium or instrument which is to put him into the pic- 
ture.” 

That philosophy has worked ideally with this man. 
Can it be adopted or adapted for some of your own 
problems? 


‘GIVE 


Samuel Insull, the highly progressive utility leader of 
Chicago and many points in the Middle West, has spon- 
sored, through one of his companies, a novel plan for 
aiding the industrial development of communities served, 


a plan which may prove an example 
UTILITY SETS 


UP FUND for many other strong corporations to 
TO AID follow. Briefly, the Midland Utilities 
INDUSTRIES 


Company, through its operating sub- 
sidiaries, has created a $200,000 industrial financing fund 
to aid the industrial development of the communities 
served by the Northern Indiana Public Service Company, 
Indiana Service Corporation, Chicago South Shore and 
South Bend Railroad, Gary Railways Company, West 
Ohio Gas Company, Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company and 
East Chicago Gas Company. It is under the control of 
committees representing each operating company in the 
Midland group. These committees have authority to lend 
money to worthy industries which are customers of the 
company or prospective customers. In cities where com- 
munity industrial financing organizations are already in 
effect, the utility companies will participate in the plan. 
In other cities the matter will be handled either through 
the Chambers of Commerce or similar organizations or 
direct with manufacturers. 

The cultivation of the customer is being carried farther 
to-day than was ever dreamed of even ten years ago. Does 
this new step by a forward-looking corporation foreshad- 
ow far-reaching developments aimed at building up indi- 
vidual customers and also communities? 


* * 
It is easy to find a legal way to do what is right. 
a 


Wall Street failures used to be frequent. They are 
now extremely rare. This record is all the more creditable 
in view of the extraordinary expansion in stock specula- 
tion, the very sudden and wide fluctuations in popular 
issues, the huge increase in brokers’ 
loans and, latterly, high charges made 
for the use of money. The Governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange are 
among the most vigilant bodies in the whole country. 
They are sometimes accused of being autocratic—and 
they are; but their code is beyond reproach. The public 
can rest assured that abuses liable to entail losses upon 
buyers of shares are not even remotely countenanced by 
the Stock Exchange authorities. 

So thorough is the checking-up system now in force 
that it is possible, even probable, that there will be few, 
if any, very “bad” failures of Stock Exchange members 
hereafter. Already the percentage of failures is far 


WALL STREET 
CREDIT 
FOR THIS 


below the percentage of commercial failures for the whole 
country. 
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Isn’t there a virile, he-man, straight-from-the-shoulder 
ring in this declaration: “For the performance of these 
promises hold me personally responsible.” It is made by 
C. A. Earl, formerly well-known automobile executive and 

recently elected president of Freshman 


“HOLD ME Radio Company, in a foreword to a 
PERSONALLY A 
RESPONSIBLE” Statement of policy drawn up by the 


executives in charge of sales, engin- 
eering and finance. The president’s constant preachment 
to all in the organization is: “An immediate sale is a 
temporary advantage, but a satisfied customer is a per- 
manent asset.” Happily, that truth is now very widely 
recognized by business men. But there is need for per- 
petually driving it into the consciousness of many em- 
ployees. 

A very successful chain of barbers’ shops in New York 
uses the slogan, “Where the promise is performed.” Is 
there not something stoutly reassuring and confidence- 
winning in a signed proclamation by the president of an 
organization that the public can hold him “personally” 
responsible for the fulfilment of every pledge and promise 
made in the name of the company? The public can visual- 
ize individuals more readily and satisfactorily than they 
can visualize corporations. That is why wise chief execu- 
tives are now willing to give the public opportunity to get 
acquainted with them. Secrecy is out of date. 

59 
A poor nut can sink a business as well as a ship. 
2 


You throw out more rays than all the radium in the 
world. 


* ¢ © 
Not only men but work can be false or true. 
* * * 


Two men familiar with Rochester (N. Y.) agreed on 
this statement: “It has become the smuggest city in the 
United States.” Part of their explanation was that the 
philanthropic George Eastman had done so very much 
for the people that they had learned to 

IS YOUR 1 : 
CITY ean: too much on him and had lost 
BECOMING much of their spirit of sturdy self- 
Lsteiaomans reliance. They were disposed to look 
upon Rochester as a beautifully-finished product, needing 
no further effort from them, calling for no further growth. 
The question, “What will by and by become of Rochest- 
er?” was not definitely answered. 

Any community, like any individual or organization, 
which is cocksure it has reached perfection is ripe for the 
development of imperfections. Expressed differently, any 
city that becomes conceitedly satisfied that it has arrived 
is ready for the return trip. Fun is poked at go-getting 
Chambers of Commerce in hustling cities eager to acceler- 
ate their rate of growth; but the future of such cities more 
often is fuller of promise than your proud city which 
feels not the slightest occasion for further improvement 
in any direction whatsoever. Rarely do cities grow rapid- 
ly nowadays without earnest, well-conceived, energetic ef- 
fort. Few cities, so to speak, have greatness thrust upon 
them, like Detroit. Competition for new industries and 
branch plants has become too widespread and too keen 
for that. 

Better is it to run the risk of going too far than to sit 
back smugly satisfied that it is not needful to advance 
another inch. 
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Do star salesmen make the best sales managers? Or 
do they make poor sales managers? E. W. Drake of 
Chicago, who devotes himself to vocational analysis, after 
commending the soundness and the value of many ideas 
he has found in ForsEs, writes: “I do 


oR not know who John Fletcher is, but his 
MAKE GOOD article, ‘Every man in His Place,’ in 
MANAGERS? 


your issue of August 1, touches the 
weakest spot in all sales forces. It is the custom, and one 
I have condemned for years, to offer prizes to the best 
salesmen, then to take the winner and make him sales 
manager. This policy loses for the house their best pro- 
ducer, and kills the morale of the sales force as he is not 
a general and does not like to take general charge of men. 
You will always hear this type of sales manager say, ‘I 
can go out and sell more goods than the whole force put 
together’-—and he can. But that does not build a sales 
force. It is, as a rule, better to take a salesman of av- 
erage sales ability who takes an all-round interest in the 
house, his goods, and his customers and make him the 
coach, or sales manager, as he is a general instead of a 
specialty sales type. If you can get this idea over to the 
executives, you will have done a wonderful piece of 
work.” 

J. W. Conner, of Indianapolis, expresses this view: 

“T am a salesman, although not regarded as a ‘star’ by 
any means. It might be well to remember that every suc- 
cessful salesman now does not depend wholly upon foot- 
work. I find it frequently necessary to do a little head 
work in connection therewith. The advent of cheap auto- 
mobiles reduces footwork to zero. The real ‘star’ gets 
no particular thrill out of ‘showing off,’ that pleasure be- 
ing indulged in largely by near or would-be stars. 

“There are two types of executive sales managers: the 
one who assumes the management of a well-organized 
force with an already established volume of business com- 
ing in; the other type assumes the management of a dis- 
organized force, or the building up of a new force to de- 
velop or crash new markets. The latter type can no more 
succeed in his undertaking without a background of actual 
and successful field training than he could fly. 

“If future sales executives are not to come from the 
sales force, as production executives come from the pro- 
duction force, finance executives from the finance force, 
etc., where in the world are they to be developed? 

“A great number of business men get ideas from 
Forses. It might be well to set them right on the question 
of selecting an executive sales manager after the publica- 
tion of such misleading thoughts as appeared in the 
Fletcher article.” 

Which of the two letter-writers is right? 


x * x 
Punch is better than pull. 
* * * 
Leaders are readers. 
oe a * 


A brilliant diamond didn’t get that way without much 
painstaking polishing. 
x * * 
To aim straight, be straight. 
*x* %* * 
The pessimist gets what he expects. 
eS 


Dame Fortune insists on being wooed before being won. 
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This actual incident is refreshing in view of the com- 
plaints that mergers result in the dropping of many men 
over forty. A large bank absorbed another institution. 
The welding process revealed that one executive in the 
parent bank could easily take over the 
duties performed by the man who had 
held a similar position in the other 
bank. One officer approached the 
president, presented the situation, pointed out how this 
salary could be saved by letting the man go. The presi- 
dent readily admitted the facts, but added: “That is not 
the way I do things. [I have never yet dropped a man 
without abundant cause. Let’s keep him on.” 

I had always regarded this banker as rather hard-boiled. 
His stand on this occasion has convinced me that his 
heart must be in the right place. 


* * x 


A PRESIDENT 
WHO REFUSES 
TO DROP 
EMPLOYEES 


The yearning of the world for peace has found ex- 
pression in rapturous acclaim of the signing at Paris 
on behalf of the United States and fourteen other na- 
tions of the multilateral treaty renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. Europe 
is still armed to the teeth and yet the 
mere statement of purpose to become 
peace-minded by nations with three 
million men ready to fight wins such popular enthusiasm. 
War has been renounced in theory. Let us hope that 
it can be ended in fact, for the world is ready for peace. 

Military conquest is futile even for the victors although 
it took a World War and its aftermath to demonstrate 
it. Diplomats were ready to obliterate as potent factors 
the defeated powers but the folly of this became evident. 
Business, industry, commerce between nations had to be 
restored and business men had to be called in to repair 
the damage. Instead of permitting the Central Powers 
to remain prostrate, they capitalized the losers, restored 
their industries, revived their commerce, financed them, 
so they might regain their places in the economic world. 
Even the payment of the stupendous war debt of Ger- 
many presents as big a difficulty for the creditors as for 
the debtors. 

The signing of the peace treaties is a great step for- 
ward even if only an expression of pacific intent by 
armed and apprehensive nations. It will be the business 
men of these nations that will have to break down the 
war spirit. Hatreds between large and small, victor and 
vanquished nations, have raised economic barriers that 
are depressing. Industrialists of every nation have been 
trying to circumvent these obstacles to trade by various 
devices and agreements among themselves. They have 
learned there can be no permanent prosperity unless 


UNIVERSAL 
ACCLAIM OF 
KELLOGG’S 
PEACE TREATY 
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every nation is prosperous. There can be no end to wa 
unless the desire to attack is removed. Therein lies the 
promise of the treaty which Secretary of State Kellogs 
has brought to life. 

The treaty has still to be ratified by the signatory na- 
tions through their Parliaments. Business sentiment 
should approve the outlawing of war. The loss of ten 
million lives and destruction of many billions of property 
should be sufficient cause for that. 

* * * 

How often sdlesmen complain of the treatment they 
receive from buyers! Pullman smokers often ring with 
tales of how this, that or the next buyer or purchasing 
agent made the speaker cool his heels for hours and then 

sent out curt word that he could see 


= no more salesmen that day. Doubt- 
SATISFY less buyers could convince complain- 
SALESMEN 


ing salesmen that difficulties are en- 
countered in the inner office as well as in the waiting- 
room. 

It is refreshing to learn that one great organization 
visited by many salesmen has won a national reputation 
for considerate treatment. This letter, written by J. K. 
Johnston, of Wilmington, to L. G. Banker, purchasing 
agent of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, is 
worth presenting here, in the hope that it will be read 
by and have the right influence upon other buyers and 
purchasing agents. 


Last night I happened to be reading “How To Get The Most 
Out Of Business” by Forbes and I noticed in this book that 
Mr. Forbes quotes you as saying that your company aims to give 
your vendors a square deal; that you consider any man who calls 
at your purchasing department to have business as important to 
him as yours is to you. In reading this over, I could not help but 
recall the extent to which you put this into practice insofar as 
your dealings with us are concerned, at least, and I could not 
help but comment that you were one man who was practicing what 
he preached. 

I recently called at your office, along with Mr. H. A. Beach, 
our Northern New York State manager, to see Mr. Carter, one 
of your buyers. Mr. Carter was ill and we were turned over 
to Mr. Erlicher. Then you personally came in, and I remarked 
to Mr. Beach that the larger the calibre of a concern the easier it 
was to do business with them, and I sincerely appreciated the 
fact that both you and Mr. Erlicher were not only willing to 
hear our story, but took the trouble and time to go into the 
proposition, and assured us that our bid would have careful 
consideration. While we were not successful in getting any busi- 
ness, we do feel that our offer had every consideration and we 
hope to meet with more material success when you are next in 
the market. 

I travel around the country a great deal, Mr. Banker, and, of 
course, meet with all sorts of receptions. But I just wanted to 
say to you that the purchasing agent at the General Electric 
Company, in my opinion, is also one of their best salesmen, for he 
certainly sold me the idea that your company was really inter- 
ested in our company as a source of supply. 

* *« * 


Note the middle letter in Win. 
* * * 


We can always do what we have to. 
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The Surging Flood of Color 


SHORT time ago a woman 
A accompanied her husband to 

the display rooms of an 
agency of a well-known motor car to 
buy a new machine. A type was 
shown to them which was satisfac- 
tory except that the two models on 
display were finished in green and 
blue. The manager of the agency 
told her that the particular type with 
which she seemed to be satisfied came 
only in those two colors. She ob- 
jected to the colors and told him that 
she intended to drive the new auto- 
mobile every day for the next two 
or three years and therefore was not 
going to take a car finished in colors 
which did not become her. The deal- 
er offered to go to a neighboring city 
to see if he could find a car finished in 
tan, which was the color she wanted. 
He could not find the color and he 
lost the sale. 

A few years ago color would never 
have been the determining factor in 
a sale. Customers would have been 
sold on the peculiar merits, if any, of 
the automobile offered. 


NOTHER illustration of the 
change wrought occurred two 
years ago in the case of another auto- 
mobile body. After engineering 
brains had improved the mechanical 
features, the car was finished in a 
dark color and put on sale. It failed 
to appeal. The manufacturers turned 
to a color specialist and he advised 
them to refinish the car in bright 
colors. He pointed out that the ma- 
chine was not a formal type such as 
a sedan but approached the informal- 
ity of a sports car and required color. 
His advice was taken and in a few 
months the machine had become one 
of the best sellers. 

It is not only in the automobile 
field that color is becoming a deter- 
mining factor in sales. Recently a 
maker of vacuum cleaners who. had 
turned out this appliance in the con- 
ventional black sought the services 
of an artist and obtained from him 
a design in colors. The sales of the 
first several months after the color 
had been changed exceeded by 10,000 
the sales of a similar previous length 
of time. 

It is not possible, of course, always 
to trace the progress of sales abso- 
lutely to color, but enough experi- 
mentation is going on along this line 
to force manufacturers to consider 
the possibilities of color and packag- 
ing in the appeal of their products. 
The improving taste of the American 
people is demonstrated by a better 
and firmer touch of color in homes 
and everyday life. 


By F. J. Byrne 








OLOR in architecture has 
helped to stimulate con- 
struction, asserts Major F. S. 
Laurence, president of the 
North American Society of 
Arts. This is but one phase of 
a widespread demand for color 
which has effected scores of 
industries. It is now possible 
to find beautiful colors in 
bathrooms, kitchenware, office 
appliances, furniture and a 
score of other products, which 
formerly were more or less 


drab in hue. 








The New York Public Library has 
on its shelves numbers of books 
which are uncalled for. In an effort 
to stimulate the circulation of those 
books, these volumes were set off in 
colorful bindings. There was a de- 
mand for them at once. It may seem 
absurd that anyone should call for a 
book because of the color of its bind- 
ings rather than its contents, but the 
fact remains that the public respond- 
ed to books bound in colors and the 
circulation of such volumes increased. 


CORES of incidents such as these 

show there is a growing appre- 
ciation of color. One instance has to 
do with noodles. There had been 
the usual sale of noodles in a large 
city of the Middle West, nearly all 
the stores offering them in open 
boxes and selling them by the pound, 
measured out by a scoop or by the 
hand before the eyes of the customer. 
An enterprising salesman induced a 
storekeeper to permit him to try an 
experiment. 

The salesmen took a quarter pound 
of the noodles and had them done up 
in transparent and highly attractive 
packages. He placed these new pack- 
ages on the counter near the old- 
fashioned open box of noodles. In 
the first week the transparent pack- 
aged noodles outsold the old kind by 
300 per cent., and the sales of noodles 
in that store was increased 400 per 
cent. There has been a revolution in 
the method of packaging noodles in 
that city as a result. 


OMEN have long been fa- 
miliar with the appeal of color 
as made by the fashion designers, but 
in the last two years there has been a 
vogue introduced in costume jewelry 
which, in large part, depends entirely 


for its appeal on color. Jewelry of 
all kinds, made of glass, and other 
materials in colors to match the en- 
semble, has invaded fashionable pre- 
cincts so that everywhere to-day 
these moderate priced articles have 
won for themselves a place. 

Interior decoration has taken great 
steps forward since this surging flood 
of color. So-called breakfast furni- 
ture, in many striking hues, is the 
mode. Fifth Avenue stores in New 
York City have been showing knives 
and forks with colored handles. Port- 


» able typewriters are now being done 


in colors to harmonize with the en- 
semble of the room, and at least one 
leading manufacturer is about to 
bring out a new line of toiletware in 
color. 

Peter Henderson, the noted seeds- 
man, for a generation presented his 
catalog in black. He was induced to 
print one page in color. He got from 
four times the average sales from 
that page. National advertisers have 
discovered this fact. 

Side by side with this response for 
color has come the vogue for back- 
grounds in window displays made in 
what is known as modern art. Some 
storekeepers have protested against 
this vogue which has swept the coun- 
try like wildfire and have complained 
that they are not in the business of 
constructing backgrounds but of try- 
ing to show goods on their merits. 
But they are at the mercy of popular 
taste and must conform. 


O with color. No one knows 

where the vogue will lead busi- 
ness but certainly it is a striking and 
fundamentally different conception 
from that which ruled up to within a 
few years ago when all the automo- 
biles were subdued in color, when 
crackers and sugar were measured 
out of the barrel, when a pasteboard 
box carried most of the staple groc- 
eries in a store and when sombre 
hues were the prevailing notes in 
men’s clothes. 

Something new and different is 
stirring to-day. Most of the leading 
manufacturers are already taking 
note of it and many of them have 
profited by it. It has developed a new 
profession in business—that of color 
stylist. Perhaps the results being 
shown now iri sales demonstrate, as 
these prophets of the new school tell 
us, that nature herself is lavish in the 
use of color and that as man responds 
to these colorful displays of nature 
so he will respond to articles and 
machines and instruments in his daily 
life if nature’s gift—which is color— 
is used appropriately. 
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Service 


your customers expect 


VERY order you receive demands service. 
Dispatch in credit checking, accuracy in 
order filling, speed in delivery and promptness 
in billing—these are the services your customer 
has a right to expect. And if you are to sur- 
vive today’s competition you must render 
these services in greatest measure. 


Remington Rand offers new methods to en- 
able you to provide service—at a profit. Kardex 
to control stocks, sales, credit at minimum 
clerical cost. Library Bureau equipment for 
filing the data which helps fill your orders 
promptly. Remington machines for corre- 
spondence and bookkeeping, Dalton ma- 
chines for bookkeeping, Powers machines for 
statistical work, Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo 


Rand 


i 


Re 
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Loose Leaf Systems for other active records, 
and Safe-Cabinets for protecting your records 
against fire. 


Plans to control stock—increase production 
—supervise sales and guard credit and finances 
are made available to you through this con- 
solidation of leaders. One hundred and ten 
trained equipment engineers, twenty-seven 
factories and four thousand sales specialists 
have combined their powers to serve you—that 
you may make a greater profit by supplying 
the service your customers demand. 


A phone call or a card to the office near 
you will bring a representative to your desk. 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS 










SERVICE INC. 
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A sone ne: Official Taster 
—A. New Job 


job in existence in a democ- 
racy ; the only official tasters 
still extant are those that 
work for kings, queens and 
other persons of royal descent. Fa- 
mous chefs give sauces the “once 
over” for the benefit of diners, too, 
but on the whole there is no official, 
certified general taster for the gen- 
eral public, and there is no good rea- 
son why there should not be such a 
person. 

Maybe Taster isn’t the best title 
to give the office. Possibly Official 
Cork Puller and Can Opener would 
be better, because a great part of the 
duties of the office consists in trying 
out cans, jars and other containers. 

The office is important to manu- 
facturers. Industry has its advertis- 
ing experts to tell the public how 
good the goods are. There are mu- 
sic critics, dramatic critics, book crit- 
ics and movies critics to tell public, 
actor, musician, author and impresa- 
rio what’s what, and also to give ex- 
pression to the public response. — 

But there is no industrial critic— 
none to tell the manufacturers where 
they are weak and where an improve- 
ment might be made in their output. 
There is no one to tell how the pub- 
lic feels about certain things, whether 
it is the color of a container label 
or the text of a piece of advertising 
matter, the manner of packing foods 
or the method of removing a cork. 
Most of the big factories have effi- 
ciency experts, but these are on the 
inside looking out and hence do not 
represent the public. 


OMETIMES the producers’ er- 
rors are slight, but are enough 
to irritate the buying public. The 
manufacturer may never realize it, 
but the Official Taster discovers it, 
maybe at his breakfast table. He 
should be able to get in touch with 
the producer and point out that some- 
thing is wrong. That service 1s 
worth money to both producer and 
Taster. 

For instance: a certain kind of 
prepared food comes to the table. On 
the label is the advice on how to open 
the lid of the package—it is to be 
done by prying a thumbnail under a 
thing-a-ma-jig. The sight of the 
package raises visions of a great pa- 
rade of thumb nails; not a very ap- 
petizing mental picture. By chang- 
ing “thumbnail” into “knife-point 
a better picture is created, and upon 
sending word to the manufacturer 
the Taster is entitled to his fee. 

Another instance is that of a tonic. 
It is well known and nice to take, but 
every time a bottle comes into the 
Taster’s house, temper is lost, pro- 
fanity colors the air and ice picks are 
broken. The manufacturing chemist 
knows good tonic but doesn’t know 
good corks, and as a result, four out 


By John Llewelyn 


of five corks are broken in trying to 
get at the syrup. Crumbs get into 
the syrup in removing the cork and 
consequently, a filtering operation 
follows. There is another tonic on 
the market that is bottled with better 
corks, -and while the grade of syrup 
is not quite as good, when temper, 
profanity and broken hardware are 
taken into account, the second works 
better than the first. Bad corks are 
creating a bad psychology for the 
first manufactuger, and it would be 
worth a check to him to find it out. 


HE efficiency expert counts the 
number of motions an employee 
makes in putting a pickle into a can- 
ister, but he never finds out how 
many motions are used by the house- 
wife to get that pickle to the dinner 
table. 

Americans are a comfort-loving 
people and they are willing to pay 
for their leisure. Maybe Americans 
are really lazy, but the fact remains 
that they no longer eat fresh cocoa- 
nut because nobody wants to carry 
an ax around so as to get at it. 
Wooden pencils are no longer in the 
race because Americans don’t want 
the job of fighting splintery lumber 
to get at the graphite. Every 
man hated the old strop and shav- 
ing cup, and when wafer blade 
razors came in, whiskers went out 
and America set the pace for clean 
chins. Later the shaving stick found 
a competitor in the shaving cream, 
and it had to get into a holder which 
kept the shaver’s fingers clean. 
Everybody recalls the advertising slo- 
gan—it was Colgate’s, wasnt it?— 
which said about a tooth powder, 
“We couldn’t improve the powder, 


A Losing Fight in the Cellar 





sO we improved the box.” 

One company that recog- 
nizes the value of conven- 
ience is the Lambert com- 
pany, which gives a little 
cork-screw with every bottle 
of Listerine.” Another com- 
pany has introduced the cap stopper, 
thus doing away with corks. 

But some manufacturers will use 
the older and harder methods and 
should be prodded into action. That’s 
the Taster’s job. 

There is one manufacturer who 
should be brought before the biggest 
convention of Official Tasters that 
can be gathered. He and his execu- 
tives have probably brought on more 
atmospheric static than any other 
source. They nearly. broke up one 
perfectly good home and quenched 
one bright fireside. The O. T. and 
his wife haven’t spoken to each other 
for a week because it required a day’s 
labor to get at the preserves. 


HE fruit was one of the O. T.’s 
favorites and he liked to see it 
in glass jars in preference to tin cans. 
So, when he saw his wife struggling 
with the jar one bright Sunday fore- 
noon, he looked forward to an excep- 
tional treat. But after nearly an 
hour she seemed to have made no 
progress. While she had been mak- 
ing a losing fight, he had polished the 
car, mowed the lawn and read the 
Sunday papers. 

He entered the kitchen as the jar 
came sliding across the table at him. 
He caught it and suggested using a 
different kind of opener, but she 
tearfully responded that she had 
tried all kinds already. 

Then the O. T. began operations. 
“Anybody that can operate a lawn 
mower,” said he, “can open a jar of 
ma But none of the openers would 

O it. 

“Open it the old way,” suggested 
Mrs. O. T. That meant smashing 
in the metal top and digging out the 
fruit. O. T. didn’t want to cut the 
tin because he wanted to keep some 
of the fruit for another day So he 
put the jar back into the pantry and 
ate applesauce. 

The next day Mrs. O. T. made the 
rounds of hardware, department and 
tool shops trying to buy an opener 
that would open. No luck; no suc- 
cess. 

That evening the jar was brought 
out again and O. T. took it down 
into the cellar, where he talked to it 
with chisel, hammer and ax. 

Some of the syrup got on one trou- 
ser leg, it is true, and some of the 
fruit got into one pocket, but—Ex- 
celsior—he got that jar open! 

O. T. wants to tell that manufac- 


turer what his family thinks about - 


that particular jar and lid. And he 
doesn’t want a check from him! He’!! 
tell him gratis if he is permitted to 
tell him in his own _ spectacular 
way! 





A 
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.. 246 papers 
...in a bank where 


LS could do all the work 


‘10ST successful business executives take a just 


pride in their ability to apply man-power effec- 
tively and economically. Yet often these same men 
will keep an army of papers on the payroll, doing 
the work that one-tenth of the number—chosen 
with a genuine understanding of requirements 
and standards—would accomplish with greater 
efficiency. 

A few months ago, the Paper Users’ Standardiza- 
tion Bureau was asked to study the papers used by 
one of the greatest banks in the Middle West. The 
letterheads, business forms and records of this 
company were then on 246 different bonds, ledgers 
and index bristols, some suitable and some entirely 
unsuitable for their purpose. 

As in many other offices, this multiplicity of 
papers was due, not to any intention on the part 
of those responsible, but to lack of system in paper 
buying. 

When a new form was ordered, the choice of the 
paper to be used was made more or less at random, 
governed by no definite specifications. As a result 
the bank was purchasing a variety of papers in 
insignificant quantities and paying a premium for 
every pound fought. 

Analyzing the uses and purposes of all the busi- 
ness forms employed by this bank, the Paper Users’ 
Standardization Bureau set correct paper standards 
for every one. And the total number of different 
papers required — including all the 


needed bonds, ledgers and index bristols 
—was eighteen. 











This book, “Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” 
paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
companies. Upon request 
we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 
bh r? ei. 








This tremendous reduction in brands and grades 
has now made it possible to buy these papers in 
case lots instead of reams and broken reams, and 
thereby save anywhere from 1144 to 54% cents per 
pound. And most important of all, every paper is 
absolutely right for the work it has to perform. 


Several hundred firms, including some of the 
largest corporations in America, have gained in efh- 
ciency through having their business forms sur- 
veyed by the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau. 


This confidential service 
is yours on request 


The service of the Bureau is to make a thorough 
quality and utility analysis of the paper used for 
every form you employ. This work is done in one 
of the most complete paper laboratories in the 
world. When it is finished you have a compre- 
hensive report which establishes quality standards, 
fixes price limitations, suggests economies and 
simplifies buying procedure. Because of the scope 
of this service, it can be rendered only to a limited 
number of corporations this year. 


It is made without charge and you are placed 
under no obligation of any sort. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 





Eagle-A Bond Papers 
Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


describes 
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LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 





OST foremen dislike the job 
M of training new workers. 

They regard it as a nuis- 
ance. They have, perhaps, done it 
over and over again and they.are fed 
up with it. What is more, they have 
no system of: training as they ought 
to have. And they do not realize the 
waste that is caused by untrained 
workers messing up jobs that they do 
not know how to do properly. 

A right system of man-training 
would be as follows: 

A foreman must bear in mind that 
he is a teacher. He must have pa- 
tience with the new man. 

He must show him, not tell him. 

He must go through the job, mo- 
tion by motion, explaining as he goes. 

He must watch the learner at work 
and prevent him from making errors. 

He must follow up the learner and 
supervise him until he is competent. 

Do. you. remember your own first 
day in a new job? In the midst of 
strange surroundings and strange 
faces—stared at and miserable! 

Do you remember how you were 
chucked at a job that you did not 
understand—‘“Here you are. This is 
your place. Get on with it! If you 
don’t know how, the others will show 
you.” That is what is called staff 
training in many a factory and mill. 

A bewildered, untrained worker is 
told to watch how the others do it. 

Were the others trained? Do they 
know how? No. They do not. They 
_were chucked at the job in the same 
way. 

How, then, do they manage to hold 
their jobs? They hold their jobs for 
the simple reason that their employer 
does not know much more than they 
do, and they all shield each other and 
hide as many mistakes as they can. 

In almost every factory and shop 
there is a certain routine. Nobody 
planned it. It is not a correct rou- 
tine. It grew up, bit by bit, in years 
of muddle. 

The new worker is expected to 
learn this routine, and in several 
months he does*learn it. Then, as 
soon as he learns it, he stops learn- 
ing.« 

There are thousands of workers 
who have been in the same job for 
ten years and who have not learned 
anything new for nine years—every 
foreman knows that. 

The miserable new worker is al- 
lowed to muddle. There is no period 
of preparation and instruction. He 
is made to feel that learning is a 
waste of time. He is taught, by his 
experiences on the first day, that his 
firm does not care a fig for the right 
way. 

So, presently, he learns from the 
other workers what the motto of his 
firm is—“Muddle ahead and don’t get 





First Day May Mar Worker 


By Herbert N. Casson 


found out.” It is that first day that 
spoils thousands of workers. It gives 
them the wrong point of view. It 
makes them slackers and muddlers. 

Every foreman must remember 
that most workers are made or 
marred by their first day in a new 
job. 

As to welfare work, my own opin- 
ion is that this should be done, as far 
as possible, under the foremen and 
not under a separate department. It 
keeps the foreman in touch with his 
own men. 


It is part of a foreman’s job, too, 
to look after the health of his work- 
ers. Even in 1926, with all its labor 
troubles, we lost ten times as many 
days by illness as we did by strikes 
and lockouts. 


Very few workers are in perfect 
health. We have found that, on the 
average, 14 per cent. of them are 
more or less ill. This is one out of 
every seven. 

Recently, a large firm called in a 
doctor and turned over to him 100 
employees, taken at random from the 
office and the mill. It paid the doc- 
tor a large fee to make a thorough 
examination of their state of health. 

He found that not one of the 100 
was in perfect health. Fourteen had 
serious defects, requiring urgent 
treatment. Twelve others had neg- 
lected ailments, requiring attention. 
All the others had some slight de- 
fects or ailments, mostly of blood cir- 
culation, breathing, vision, teeth and 
bowels. 

One of the most difficult jobs that 
a foreman has to tackle is that of 
fixing rates and handling wage dis- 
putes. He has to answer such ques- 





tions as this: “Why is Bill drawing 
18 cents an hour more than I am?” 

All this requires great tact. Work- 
ers must be shown the facts. Often, 
their claims are just and fair and 
must be granted. If not, they have a 
right to be shown why. Setting rates 
should be the last thing done in a 
plant, not the first. The first thing 
is to put the plant in order and to 
give the men the best possible con- 
ditions. Then set the rates. 

Once a piece rate is set, it ought 
never to be cut, as long as the opera- 
tions remain unchanged. It has often 
been an unfair trick of employers 
to cut the piece rate as soon as the 
workers began to make high wages. 
lt is a foolish policy. It compels re- 
striction of output. It teaches work- 
ers to slack. 

The right way is: 

Study the job. 

Set a fair rate. 

Never cut it as long as conditions 
remain unchanged. 

The fact is that there is no easy 
way to fix rates satisfactorily. It can 
be done, but it requires at least two or 
three years to establish a satisfactory 
system of pay. 

To put the whole matter into a few 
words, there are two things that are 
absolutely necessary : 

Confidence between the workers 
and the company. There must be a 
spirit of goodwill. Suspicion must 
be abolished. This, as you can see, 
can be done, but it takes a long time. 

Scientific study of the jobs and 
conditions. Every job must be stud- 
ied and properly built up. Standards 
must be established, not by guess, but 
by investigation. 

When this is done, rate-fixing is no 
longer a battle of wits. It is a mat- 
ter of knowledge. 


Business Boomerangs 
By L. L. Miller, Jr. 


BOUT thirty years ago a man 

in Ohio, whom we will call 
Rolfe, started a small manufacturing 
business. His capital was limited; 
but he enjoyed a good reputation. 
This enabled him to make satisfac- 
tory credit arrangements. 

As Rolfe needed letterheads and 
other stationery, he went to a well- 
known printer to place his order ; but 
the printer curtly refused to extend 
credit. This refusal and the manner 
of making it rankled Rolfe consider- 
ably, even though he was able to fill 
his printing requirements elsewhere. 

A few years passed and the new 
business prospered, soon developing 
to the point where the account was 
sought by many printers, among 


them being a salesman from the 
company that had refused credit to 
Rolfe.- But Rolfe never forgot that 
curt refusal and issued a standing 
order to his Purchasing and Adver- 
tising Departments never to buy a 
cent’s worth of printing from the 
company that had treated him so 
curtly during his early struggle. 
Rolfe’s company continued to grow 
and finally reached that coveted rat- 
ing AAA-1, while the printer was 
but little further along than he had 
been before. And time after time 


the printer’s salesmen rapped in vain 
at the door of the greater institution 
without realizing what unsurmount- 
able barrier was preventing them 
from making a sale. 
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NOTHER business day ended ... for you,—but 
what about your mail? Sixty percent of today’s 
work goes out in the mail tonight. Communication 
is vital to business. No factor is more important to 
an efficient management than accurate and prompt 
handling of mail. 

To speed the despatch of mail... to make corre- 
spondence between executives sure and faster... 
“Metered Mail” is used by thousands of the largest 
and busiest companies in America. Its success in 
handling the main office mailinys is now leading to 
its use by individual departments and branch offices 
of these same companies. 





As your day ends 
what of your mail—? 





























ataillac Avenue, 
“Detroit, Mich. 





How soon is your mail sealed and stamped and on 
its way after you sign it? “Metered Mail” means 
quick despatch from your office to the Post Office, 
no crowded mail chutes, letter boxes, facing tables, 
cancelling machine operations, when you use this 
postal system ... it means earlier train despatches, 
a sure reply tomorrow, more prompt returns. 

The Post Office can handle “Metered Mail” much 
faster than any other system. 

Every one of your correspondents who receives 
your mail in a “Metered Mail” envelope recognizes 
that you are using the fastest and most modern 
postal system. 


The Model “F”—Price $385.00 


This new, smaller and less expensive mailing machine 
makes it possible for stores, banks, departments, branch 
offices—or any business which has important daily mail- 
ings, to have the advantages of an automatic, electrically ” 
operated sealing, stamping and recording machine and 
“Metered Mail.” 

Never before has there been offered an automatic mailing 
machine at such a low price. A demonstration may be had 
at any of our twenty-one offices—or we will send descrip- 
tive folder explaining its operations. 





THe Postrace Meter COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 
713 PACIFIC ‘STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


OFFICES IN TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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ANSAS,. home of pioneer 
K causes and cyclones, enacted 

in 1911 the first “blue sky” 
law. This was quickly thrown into 
the discard for it would not work; 
but the idea prevailed and now all the 
States, except Delaware and Nevada, 
have legislation designed to protect 
their people against fraud in the dis- 
tributton of securities. 

The latest output of this prolific 
law mill is the Virginia Statute, 
which went into effect June 17. This 
Act goes farther than any of its pre- 
decessors in seeking to safeguard in- 
vestors through care in the admission 
of dealers rather than by close super- 
vision of the securities offered. Thus 
has the movement taken a slant un- 
suspected in its earliest phases. An 
interesting evolution from impractical 
experiment to sane and helpful legis- 
lation may be seen in the various 
legislative acts during the last seven- 
teen years. 

The wild excitement and conse- 
quent losses incident to the discovery 
of oil in Texas prepared the ground 
for the: beginning made by Kansas. 
I* was a Kansas Federal judge who 
described the promoters developed by 
the Texas oil and Klondike gold 
crazes as fellows ready to find buyers 
for anything on earth or above it, 
men who would even sell “strips of 
the blue sky” to their victims. Hence 
the name “blue sky” laws came into 
being. 


HE Kansas Act and its early 

imitations did not affect securi- 
ties‘ dealers but new promotion 
schemes, variously described as “spec- 
ulative securities.” These acts at- 
tracted little attention from the in- 
vestment houses originating standard 
security issues, because they did not 
touch them. A few years later, how- 
ever, Ohio, Michigan and South Da- 
kota extended the laws’ scope to cover 
many securities offered by -these 
firms. While not opposed to the pur- 
pose contemplated in these acts, the 
investment bankers regarded them as 
impractical and as a serious handicap 
to their business on account of the 
delay incident to a separate State in- 
vestigation of nation-wide offerings. 
They raised the issue that the laws 
were unconstitutional, being in re- 
straint of interstate commerce, and 
fought them through the Federal 
Courts, the outcome being the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1917 in the Hall vs. Geiger 
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Jones case upholding the Ohio law. 

This decision forced upon the in- 
vestment bankers a change of front 
and resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to meet with a similar com- 
mittee designated by the National 
Association of Securities Commis- 
sioners, which was organized in 1918, 
in order to draft legislation that 
would be uniform among the States 
and would permit the simultaneous 
offering of large issues of capital 
throughout the country. They saw 
that interference by State legislation 
with the simultaneous nation-wide 
offering of these issues would be an 
insuperable handicap to industry 
seeking to raise capital. They were 
not interested, however, in legislation 
designed to regulate offerings by new 
corporations locally. At first the 
State officials and the representatives 
of the banking interests, seeing as 
they did the problem from ‘widely 
divergent viewpoints, were far apart. 

The support given “blue sky” laws 
by the State courts and by the public 
strengthened the State administrators 
in their determination to extend their 
authority in order to drive all fraudu- 
lent promoters out of their jurisdic- 
tions. As crooked promoters and 
their legal advisers were just as vigi- 
lant in seeking loopholes in the laws, 
the officials could hardly do other- 
wise. 

Driven from the ‘local field, the 
fraudulent promoter turned his atten- 
tion to interstate commerce and 








wr do 90 per cent. of all 
new promotion schemes 
still fail in spite of extensive 
State and Federal legislation to 
prevent swindling? The 
trouble lies not in the bad 
character of the sponsors, as a 
rule, but their inexperience. 
The author, an expert in his 
field, says the only way out is 
for the States to set up stand- 
ards for dealers of integrity, 
experience and financial re- 


sponsibility. 











found the United States mails an 
easy means of accomplishing his pur- 
pose. This suggested Federal legis- 
lation to support the State laws, based 
upon what had been accomplished by 
the Webb-Kenyon Act for State pro- 
hibition. Representative Edward E. 
Denison, of Illinois, introduced a bill 
in Congress embodying the recom- 
mendations of the State officials. The 
first draft of his bill was bitterly op- 
posed by the investment bankers on 
the ground that it would bar them 
from the mails in the distribution of 
any securities which had not been 
approved by all the States in which 
distribution was sought. Conferences 
between the representatives of the 
officials and the bankers resulted fin- 
ally in a measure which carefully ex- 
empted most of the securities likely 


‘to be offered nationally. This com- 


promise and the presentation of a 
united front to the interstate com- 
merce committee of the House of 
Representatives resulted in the pas- 
sage by the House of the Denison bill 
almost unanimously. Western min- 
ing interests saw danger to their busi- 
ness in the bill, however, and induced 
their Senators to put it to sleep in the 
upper branch of Congress. 


EANWHILE Eastern States, 
notably New York which had 

long opposed any kind of “blue sky” 
legislation, began to enact the so- 
called Fraud Acts, designed to 
strengthen the hands of prosecuting 
officials in dealing with promotion 
crooks. Federal’legislation put teeth 
in the postal laws and vigorous action 
by the Department of Justice at 
Washington resulted in the convic- 
tion of numbers of fraudulent users 
of the mails. Among these were pro- 
moters who had gotten by State laws 
that were considered the most drastic. 
Along with the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of American and the 
National Association of Securities 
Commissioners, the Commission on 
Uniform Laws, composed of appoin- 
tees of State governers reporting an- 
nually to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, interested itself in a uniform 
securities law. Conferences were held 
in an effort to get these interests to- 
gether without much success, until! 
finally the investment bankers com- 
mittee, without waiting further, de 
cided to submit to the State legisla- 
tures a measure drafted by its attor- 
neys. This bill included the exemp- 
tions already agreed upon between 
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the State officials and the bankers. 
Known as the I. B. A. bill, it has, with 
minor variations, become the law in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah and 
West Virginia. 

This act represents a long advance 
from the first crude statutes which 
approached the subject solely from 
the standpoint of the securities sold 
and undertook to segregate the so- 
called “speculative securities,” to 
which the acts applied, from the “in- 
vestment securities.” In the I. B. A. 
acts registration is required of all 
dealers, regardless of the character of 
the securities offered by them. Un- 
like ancient Gaul, which had only 
three parts, all securities are divided 
into four parts, two of them being 
classified as exempt; the third being 
subject to registration by notification, 
which constitutes the chief contribu- 
tion of the I. B. A. attorneys to the 
problem; and the fourth coming un- 
der the heading of “registration by 
qualification,” being subject to inves- 
tigation involving tedious and expen- 
sive delays before their sale is per- 
mitted. ‘By including in the easy 
notification class practically all the 
securities offered by the large orig- 
inating houses, which do not fail in 
the exempt class, this law has ex- 
pedited greatly the distribution of 
nation-wide issues, but failed to 
effect uniformity even among the 
States enacting it because there 
has been no uniformity of adminis- 
tration. 


EFORE going on to the new 
Virginia law, which carries the 
principle of registration by notifica- 
tion farther than the I. B. A. bill did, 
passing mention should be made of 
the laws of several of the Eastern 
States, notably Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, which from the 
outset attacked the problem from the 
dealer end rather than the securities 
end. These acts do not contemplate 
the registration of securities, as such, 
but do require registered dealers to 
keep the securities department ad- 
vised of what they are selling by filing 
circulars:' contemporaneously with 
each offering. 

In the case of Massachusetts, how- 
ever, copy of charter and by-laws of 
the issuing company and a financial 
statement are required of securities 
not specifically exempt. 

The Pennsylvania Act empowers 
the department to call for whatever 
data in addition to the selling circular 
may be considered necessary to show 
the offering equitable and fair; and, 
in practice, this has led to requiring a 
license of some issuers even when 
they are not offering their own secur- 
ities, thereby constituting themselves 
dealers, a practice which many Penn- 
sylvania lawyers consider beyond the 
intent of the law. 

On the statute books there are at 
present acts representing all the types 








IRGINIA has made an ad- 

vance in “blue-sky” legis- 
lation that should interest 
bankers and investors alike. 
The result will be to throw 
most Virginia security sales 
into the channel of the 
licensed dealers and make it 
difficult for professional pro- 
moters, not entitled to regis- 
tration, and those not experi- 
enced in handling securities, to 
sell in Virginia. 








of securities laws outlined above. 
Laws applying to “speculative securi- 
ties’’ exclusively are in force still in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Wyoming and 
other Western States. The drastic 
acts of some of the Middle Western 
States not only require registration 
of dealers but in addition detailed in- 
formation relating to all securities not 
specifically exempt. Then we have 
the dealer acts just described and the 
Ohio law which stands by itself, al- 
though it is more nearly related to 
the laws of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania than to those of the other 
Western States; the I. B. A. bill in 
seven States; and lastly the so-called 
fraud laws of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland, which contemplate 


neither registration nor license of 


securities or dealer but give the at- 
torney-general extraordinary powers 
in prosecuting offenders. 

The Virginia law retains a good 
deal of earlier Virginia legislation 
of little more than local interest. The 
feature that represents a distinct step 
in the evolution of securities laws is 
that which gives licensed dealers the 
right to sell by notification anything 
they have to offer in the distribution 
of which the aggregate overhead 
costs do not exceed 20 per cent. of 
the selling price to the public. This 
feature is well worth studying. 


ECTION 4 sets out in detail the 
\J exemptions standardized in pre- 
vious legislation with the addition of 
the following new exemption: 

“Securities, otherwise subject to qualifi- 
cation under this act, offered for sale, sold, 
and advertised for sale only at the place 
or places of business of regularly estab- 
lished dealers in scurities duly licensed un- 
der this act, and, or through the regularly 
retained and employed salesmen or solici- 
tors of such dealers outside the regular 
place or places of business of such licensed 
dealer.” 

Such licensed dealer must file with the 
State Corporation Commission a “notifica- 
tion for registration of such offering ac- 
companied by a statement duly executed by 
such dealer that such dealer has no infor- 
mation which leads him to believe that the 
maximum total overhead expense of oz- 
ganization and flotation, including commis- 
sions, exceeds a named per centum, less 
than 15 per centum, of the total selling 
price of such issue of securities, and such 
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other information as may have been ‘Pre- 
viously prescribed by the commission.” 


Notice of intention to register such 
a security may be given by wire and 
such notice authorizes immediate of- 
fering, the registration, which must 
be completed within two days there- 
after, dating back to the giving of 
such preliminary notice. 

Ordinarily overhead for organiza- 
tion and distribution is limited to 15 
per cent., the dealer’s commission not 
to exceed in any event 71% per cent. 
If the total overhead exceeds 15 per 
cent. of the selling price and the dealer 
has any knowledge of such fact, it 
must be “fairly and fully disclosed to 
the public, to all prospects and to all 
subscribers and purchasers.” Unless 
this is done the contracts of sale are 
voidable, but in no event shall the 
overhead be allowed to exceed 20 per 
cent. of the selling price. Whenever 
there is doubt as to whether the given 
offering is exempt or whether a regis- 
tration by notification is necessary, 
the dealer, on the payment of a filing 
fee of $25 and any necessary ex- 
penses of investigation, may submit a 
formal application to the commission 
supported by such facts and data as 
may be necessary to determine its 
status. If the offering be found in 
the exempt class, the commission will 
issue its certificate of exemption so 
declaring it. 


O much for the privilege allowed 
regular licensed dealers by the 
Virginia law. Now what is required 
of dealers to entitle them to such ex- 
emption ? 

First, they must have had regularly 
established places of business within 
the State of Virginia for a period 
of one year prior to their application 
for license. 

Second, they must submit on such 
form as the commission shall pre- 
scribe “satisfactory evidence of good 
character, standing, reputation and 
integrity.” 

Third, they must show satisfactory 
evidence of reasonable financial re- 
sponsibility. 

The law does not restrict distribu- 
tion to licensed dealers, however. Of- 
ferings that cannot be handled by 
such dealers may be qualified for sale 
in full form, but the requirements are 
more drastic and the fees higher than 
in most preceding laws. The result 
which was evidently in the minds of 
the drafters of the Act will be, in 
fact, to throw most Virginia securi- 
ties sales into the channel of the regu- 
lar licensed dealers and make it very 
difficult for’ professional promoters, 
not entitled to registration as dealers, 
and for those inexperienced in hand- 
ling securities, to sell in Virginia. 

The trend of such legislation, al- 
though not apparent in the language 
of the Act or possibly even in the 
minds of the lawmakers, will un- 
doubtedly be to raise the securities 
business more and more to a profes- 
sional basis. In other words, knowl- 
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Now-more economical 
than ever before - - - 


High on the list of qualities which have 
recommended Pontiac Six to hundreds of 
organizations providing automobiles for sales- 
men is the strict economy which this famous 
General Motors car pro- 
vides. 


» And now the.Pontiac Six 
is more economical than 
ever to operate. As a 
result of certain me- 
chanical improvements 
including a new, more 
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edge and experience as well as char- 
acter will be required for dealers in 
securities, thereby carrying into ef- 
fect a legislative policy, the need for 
which very quickly manifested itself 
to “blue sky” law administrators. 

Primarily “blue sky” laws are de- 
vised to prevent fraud in the distri- 
bution of securities. In fact, that is 
the only justification offered for them 
in most of the court decisions on the 
subject. They are not intended to 
standardize corporate structure or to 
regulate corporate business. When- 
ever lawmakers or law administrators 
have tried to do this, they not only 
fail, but impose an unjustifiable bur- 
den upon individual initiative and 
business administration. 

Nevertheless, every “blue sky” 
administrator has had brought to his 
attention numerous offerings, the in- 
vestors in which are doomed to in- 


evitable loss, although no fraudulent 
intent on the part of the organizers 
and distributors can’ be shown. ‘The 
trouble lies not so much in the bad 
character of the promoters as in the 
impracticability of the scheme and in 
the inexperience of its sponsors. On 
this account, hundreds of projects 
have been licensed by securities de- 
partments, which could not possibly 
have sold themselves to any reputable 
and experienced investment banker. 
The outcome has been that, in spite 
of drastic regulations applicable to 
securities themselves and the expen- 
diture of much time and honest effort 
on the part of State officials in set- 
ting up capital structure requirements 
designed to eliminate fraud, fully 90 
per cent. of new promotion schemes 
still fail. The misguided investor 
pays the price, as he always did, in 
addition to carrying the load of State 
supervision. This is inevitable, re- 
gardless of the character of State 
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administration, so long as the orig- 
ination and distribution of securities 
issues is allowed to remain in inex- 
perienced hands. The most flawless 
capital structure cannot avoid failure 
in such cases. 

What then is the way out? Is it by 
laying upon industry more and more 
drastic regulations, the result of 
which, if imposed by all the States 
simultaneously, would be to crush it? 
Is it not rather by setting up such a 
standard for dealers that only men 
whose integrity has been established. 
whose experience has demonstrated 
their knowledge of their chosen field 
and their success in it, and whose 
financial responsibility insures the in- 
vestor every reasonable protection, 
are permitted to offer securities? The 
Virginia law represents a decided ad- 
vance towards such a goal and its 
practical operation will be awaited 
with keen interest by bankers and in- 
vestors alike. 


Germany—the World’s Business Partner 


vanced nations is this: Inventors, 
whether technically trained or un- 
trained, are considered, along with 
artistic, musical, literary and philo- 
sophical workers, as members of an 
exalted category. The German re- 
veres the individual who either ex- 
cels or makes an effort to succeed in 
a scientific or humanistic ideal. The 
much abused idea of German “Kul- 
tur” is just that reverence for genius 
which the German people show by 
encouraging every effort to attain a 
worthy idea, be it practical or not. 

During the monarchy success was 
rewarded by bestowing titles. Coun- 
cillors of commerce, of education, of 
construction, of jurisprudence, were 
only a few of the many conferred. 
Higher ranks were given for higher 
attainments. This became an institu- 
tion which considerably encouraged 
individual effort for the good of the 
state. At the same time, however, 
it tended to establish what might 
be dubbed an “aristocracy of the 
commonalty,” quite in place, per- 
haps, under a monarchy but rather an 
alien element in a republican scheme 
of government, with its democratic 
aggregate back of it. 


T is the survival of these titles, 

along with the ranks of nobility, 
although unwarranted under the re- 
publican constitution, which does 
much to keep alive those social dis- 
tinctions which a visitor to Germany 
finds so conspicuous in every contact 
among Germans. This distinction 
belongs to tradition and the Ger- 
man people are loath to give up tra- 
ditions. Perhaps if they had some- 
thing they considered better in their 
place, they would not mind the sac- 
rifice of what is now a meaningless 
monument to past glories. 

The recent national elections have 


(Continued from page 19) 


shown an increase in the Socialist and 
the Communist votes. These in- 
creases were at the expense of the 
Democratic and Nationalist votes. To 
the uninitiated in the set-up of Ger- 
man political life there is both dis- 
couragement and encouragement in 
these results, according to whether 
— happens to be conservative or lib- 
eral. 


Socialism in its applied sense has 
lost much of its original meaning. 
Broadly speaking, it has become state 
capitalism, with Australia perhaps 
the model closest to the perfection 
it can attain at this stage of its 
growth in an age far advanced from 
that of Karl Marx. If we studied 
the “Socialisms” as they are prac- 
ticed or advocated in the United 
States, Germany, France, Mexico, or 
Soviet Russia, we would find no two 
alike in either the conditions which 
have given them birth or the form 
they have taken for either propaganda 
or practical application. Modern So- 
cialism is no more of an absolute and 
universal term than Republicanism or 
Democracy. We have clothed the 
last two with special meanings and 
they remain special terms to the rest 
of the world and call for much ex- 
plaining in order to be understood. 
And so it is with Socialism. The 
German model is different. 


To the German, whether conserva- 
tive or liberal (except the extremists) 
the election symbolizes the solidifica- 
tion of the country into a coherent 
democratic republic. The gradual 
elimination of ultra-nationalism re- 
moves from the field contenders for 
the return of the old order of things 
and the saturation of the country with 
a chauvinism which would not com- 
mend Germany to the rest of the 
world. The victory of the Social- 


ists was greater than that of the 
Communists, which apart from other 
things means that Germany will be 
inclined to exercise her international 
ear in listening with understanding 
to other nations, without encourag- 
ing an abandonment of a national 
life. 

The growth of the Communist 
vote can hardly be construed as evi- 
dence of a “growth of Communism” 
in Germany. This vote is a shift- 
ing, inconstant factor. It is merely 
a protest against the predominance 
of social institutions which ignore 
the right of every German citizen 
to be considered the social equal of 
the rest. It is a protest against the 
survival of the old social prejudices, 
the pre-war castes and cleavages be- 
tween class and mass, which spell 
practical disability to the majority of 
the German people. 


HE decrease in the Democratic 

vote, probably to the gain of the 
Socialists, would indicate the gradual 
recasting of the parties in Germany 
into what may eventually be two or 
three large parties, such as a Lib- 
eral, a Centrist and a Conservative 
party, in place of the seventeen par- 
ties now contending. There will be 
no revolution or counter-revolution. 
Germany does her experimenting 
quickly. Little time elapses between 
the successive stages. The respect 
for law, of an oath of office, order- 
liness—exemplified in the dignified 
conduct of their President—the love 
of the beautiful, the craving for 
culture and diligence will mold the 
new republic into a fastness of dem- 
ocracy and economic dignity which 
the nation never could attain under 
the monarchy. This will be the 


crowning accomplishment of the Ger- 
man laboratory. 
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Are “Bootleg’’ Loansa MenacetoStock Market? 


the speculative markets. By June 
27, such loans were down to $1,488,- 
890,000. Subsequently there has 
been a gradual moderate expansion 
during the dull Summer period 
when the commercial and agricul- 
ture demand for credit was season- 
ally slight. On August 22, such 
loans stood at $1,535,448,000. 

Accordingly, though less immedi- 
ately responsive than the New York 
banks, out-of-town banks have in 
general conformed to Federal Re- 
serve policy. If there were no out- 
side sources of funds, the bull spec- 
ulators would have been effectively 
restrained. 


EFORE analyzing the non- 
B banking sources of funds, it 
seems appropriate to point out that 
if one accepts the school of thought 
of the narrow constructionist the 
Federal Reserve has by no - means 
failed in its 1928 policy. The nar- 
row view is that the purpose of the 
Federal Reserve is to supervise the 
credit and reserves of member 
banks. If its functions and author- 
ity go no further, it has succeeded 
in checking the expansion of bank 
loans to brokers. A broader view is 
that the Federal Reserve should act 
as the stabilizer of the money mar- 
kets—the governor that prevents un- 
due inflation and deflation. Con- 
gress in setting up the Federal Re- 
serve authority clearly indicated that 
it had in mind the accommodation of 
the needs of business and agricul- 
ture. The framers of the act delib- 
erately attempted to discriminate 
against speculators by making ordi- 
nary collateral loans against securi- 
ties ineligible for rediscount at the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

A still more liberal construction is 
that the Federal Reserve, through 
its mysterious exercise of credit con- 
trol, can become arbiter of prices, 
and dispenser of prosperity. 

The recent banking experience 
calls for a clear definition of the au- 
thentic function of the Federal Re- 
serve. A clear and authoritative 
statement of what the Federal Re- 
serve can and what it cannot accom- 
plish in the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin would be timely. It would 
strengthen the fading prestige of the 
system, which has been injured by 
loose thinking concerning it. 

Many are inclined erroneously to 
regard the system as a benevolent 
financial despot, which has the 
power to right all social wrongs, in- 
cluding the abolition of poverty. In 
the last session of Congress, when 
brokers’ loans received political at- 
tention, some political scientists in 
the -national capital implied that it 
was the duty of a paternalistic Gov- 
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ernment to prevent the electorateallowed. Thus far, the new rules 


from being burned in marginal spec- 
ulation. A mechanism for safe- 
guarding the equity of suckers 
would no doubt have widespread ap- 
peal, but it is as simple to construct 
as a perpetual motion machine. 

As a matter of cold fact, the Wall 
Street money market in-~ recent 
months has been emerging from cen- 
tralized control, and has been proceed- 
ing in the direction of laissez faire. 
It has become a free market for 
short term capital and credit, draw- 
ing funds from banking and non- 
banking sources throughout the 
world. The old fashioned twin laws 
of supply and demand, rather than 
the artificial decision of any group 
of men, have operated to control the 
New York money market. 

The reduction of the volume of 
bank credit available for brokers’ 
loans raised the rate on both call and 
time funds. Accordingly, this out- 
let for surplus funds became in- 
creasingly attractive for non-bank- 
ing lenders. Credit responds to the 
laws of supply and demand just the 
same as commodity. High post- 
armistice prices for sugar attracted a 
supply from all parts of the world. 


N the New York money market, 
the contraction of bank credit 
available for brokers has been offset 
by increased loans from non-bank- 


ing sources. Since January 4, loans 
made by New York banks for others 
have increased from $927,633,000 to 
$1,856,810,000 on August 22. On 
August 8, they stood at $1,863,974,- 
000. These are outlaw loans—loans 
made outside the scope of the bank- 
ing laws. They represent banking 
without reserves—lending without 
government supervision, a new type 
of free trade in credit. . 

Such lenders are irresponsible, 
for, unlike the New York banks, the 
outlaw lenders do not feel impelled 
to stabilize rates and come to the 
rescue of a situation in times of 
emergency, as the New York banks 
have repeatedly done through the 
formation of money pools. Such 
lenders are ruthless in injecting 
funds into the market and yanking 
them out at will. The term “boot- 
leg loans” has been applied to such 
operations. 

To help bring the New York 
money market back under responsi- 
ble control, the New York Clearing 
House recently set up new rules to 
discourage outlaw lending. It raised 
the minimum loan for the account of 
others to $100,000, increased the 
bank fee for the service, and at the 
same time sought to lure such funds 
back to the banks in the form of de- 
posits by raising the rate of interest 


have done little more than check the 
expansion of such loans. 

The outlaw loans have been large 
enough to increase the total avail- 
ability of credit to brokers, despite 
the market contraction of bank 
loans. Total loans on stocks and 
bonds to brokers and dealers by Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks in New 
York, for their own account, for out- 
of-town correspondents, and _ for 
others, increased from $3,810,023,- 
000 on January 4 to $4,201,131,000 
on August 22. On June 6,. they 
reached $4,563,240,000. 

Where do these non-banking funds 
come from? 

They represent the surplus funds 
of wealthy individuals, trustees, and 
investment trusts, some of whom 
have seen fit to take profits in the 
stock market and to defer reinvest- 
ment of such funds in the hope that 
better bargains in securities will later 
become available. Accordingly, when 
and if such investment institutions 
switch from the role of money 
lender to investor, a contribution will 
be made to the aggregate reduction 
of brokers’ loans. 

The outlaw lenders also include 
the surplus funds of corporations and 
of foreign banks and governments, 
which desire to keep funds on de- 
posit in New York. The high call 
rates tend to attract additional funds 
from remote places. 

Never before have successful do- 
mestic companies been so abundantly 
supplied with working capital. The 
new efficiency, including quicker 
turnovers and smaller inventories, 
have tended to reduce the amount of 
working capital needed. Further- 
more, taking advantage of the 1922- 
27 monetary ease, many companies 
freed themselves from dependence 
on bank credit by raising additional 
permanent capital through the sale 
of securities to the public. Com- 
panies which in this way raised more 
funds than are immediately required 
for ordinary commercial purposes 
have been lending funds in the col- 
lateral loan market. 

In this great change, bank credit 
that would ordinarily be extended di- 
rectly to commercial borrowers is 
lent to dealers in securities to finance 
the carrying of new issues which free 
corporations from dependence on 
bank credit. 


Se in two ways the alleged 

dictatorship of the banks has 
been challenged. Corporations have 
to an increasing extent gone to in- 
vestors instead of to commercial 
banks for funds. By thus getting 
long term investment credit, com- 
panies heightened their own freedom 
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Now a lodd Check Signer 
for the average business 


THE SINGLE-VOUCHER UNIT 





THE larger model of the 
Todd Check Signer has 
met with such widespread 
business approval that The 
Todd Company has de- 
veloped the Single-V oucher 
Unit for the needs of busi- 
nesses of lesser magnitude. 
This remarkable machine 
signs and stacks 1200 














checks an hour! The signa- 
ture may be combined with 

a photograph or symbol and is 

the most nearly non-counter- 

feitable known! The machine 
is readily adaptable and may 
be used to sign single checks, 
double checks (two-to-a-sheet ) 

or voucher checks. 

The executives of every kind 
of business now can be relieved 
forever of the tedious, time- 
wasting process of signing 
checks by hand. The Single- 
Voucher Check Signer requires 
only one operator working 
under the supervision of an 


executive. It is secured with 
master and subordinate locks 
and registers every check 
signed. Here is the safest 
known method of signing 
checks—one that releases ex- 
ecutives for their proper activi- 
ties—one that, by its speed, ac- 
complishes new economies of 
time and labor in routine 
check-preparation procedure. 
Todd Check Signers are in 
use in business offices, indus- 
tries, banks, municipalities, 
and public utilities throughout 
the country. Have a Todd 





OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


representative demonstrate 
this new marvel of business. 
See the endorsements of many 
prominent users. Get in touch 
with the Todd office in your 
city or return the coupon to us 
for further information. The 
Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


9-15-28 


Please send me further information 
about the Todd Check Signer. 
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from outside interference, for they 
are no longer dependent on frequent 
indorsements of their policies by 
commercial bankers, who demand an 
opportunity every three months to 
reconsider their decision to extend 
or withhold credit. Corporate man- 
agement, which instead sells stocks, 
gets permanent capital, which is not 
subject to recall. 


In the second place, bank author- 
ity has been challenged by the com- 
petition of unrestricted outlaw lend- 
ers, who have been taking the cream 
from the money market. Outsiders 
get an opportunity to profit from 
periods of high interest rates and to 
desert the money market when in- 
terest rates decline. Regular bank 
lenders are subject to governmental 
audits and supervision, whereas the 
financial bootleggers can lend freely, 
with responsibility to no outside 
agency. 

The effect of such decentralizing 
tendencies is to weaken banking con- 
trol. In a sense, it breeds anarchy 
in finance, instead of purposeful so- 
cialized policy. 

The present mess in the money 
market results partly from the fail- 
ure of the Federal Reserve Act to 
create a banking system based mainly 
on the needs of industry and agri- 
culture, as intended. The banks of 
the country still depend on the stock 
market for secondary reserves. 


AUL M. WARBURG, intellec- 
tual father of the Federal Re- 
serve system and former vice-gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has repeatedly since 1907 pointed out 
that banking reform would not be 
completed in this country until the 
New York Stock Exchange substi- 
tuted the periodical—probably fort- 
nightly—settlements for the present 
system of daily cash settlements. To 
do so would abolish the present er- 
ratic, highly fluctuating daily call loan 
market, and security operations would 
instead be financed by time ‘loans, 
which are less influenced by day-to- 
day factors and which tend to reflect 
fundamental conditions in the supply 
and demand for credit. 


An abrupt transition would not be 
desirable, but the Stock Exchange 
could first apply the term settlement 
to stable investment stocks. It could 
at the same time solve the problem 
of ticker congestion by establishing 
separate tickers for the term settle- 
ment and the cash settlement stocks. 
To avoid encouraging overspecula- 
tion, the exchange could require that 
brokers and their customers put up 
margins against purchases, which 
would require bank financing only 
fortnightly. In London, where the 
fortnightly settlement prevails, banks 
get the benefits of a secondary re- 
serve in a call money market for 
loans to bill brokers against their 


portfolios of acceptance and com- 
mercial paper. The advantage of the 
system is that it links banking closer 
to actual business. 

Banking will serve business and 
agriculture more effectively when ac- 
ceptances are more widely used. The 
Federal Government ought to foster 
acceptances by making interest 
earned by them tax free. It has al- 
ready recognized the principle by ex- 
tending tax exemption when the ac- 
ceptances are held for the account of 
foreign central banks. 

My reason for linking the question 
of acceptances with brokers’ loans is 
to show that the banking authorities 
in their recent disciplinary campaign 
have been dealing with symptoms, 
rather than causes. As long as the 
New York call loan market remains 
the most attractive outlet for the sec- 
ondary, unofficial reserves of banks, 
lenders will tend to pour funds into 
this center whenever it suits their 
purpose. The excessive volume of 
brokers’ loans was to a large extent 
the result of surplus funds seeking 
an outlet. When the securities mar- 
kets got adjusted to such a large 
credit supply, it found the funds 
from new lenders when the banks 
sought to retrench. 

Has the tightening of interest rates 
been natural or artificial? The ques- 
tion strikes deep into banking theory. 
Higher interest rates reflect exports 
of nearly $600,000,000 in gold since 
last September and a marked ex- 
pansion of member bank loans. In- 
stead of seeking to offset the tighten- 
ing influences, the Federal Reserve 
authorities since the beginning of the 
year have permitted the tightening 
factors to have their full effect. The 
Federal Reserve was not afraid of 
inflation in business and agriculture, 
of which there have been no signs, 
but was concerned over the unduly 
rapid flow of funds into security 
speculation. The Federal Reserve 
authorities indicated their attitude by 
indorsing two series of rate increases, 
by selling large quantities of govern- 
ment securities, and by veiled public 
warnings. 


EMBER banks replaced the Re- 
serve credit which the central 

banks withdrew from the money 
market (by selling government secu- 
rities) through rediscounts. The same 
result was achieved in another way. 
But the responsibility for an ex- 
pansion in Reserve credit was placed 
on member banks, who took the ini- 
tiative in making rediscounts. Much 
of the pressure of high rates to the 
public has reflected the uncomfort- 
able feeling of member banks, espe- 
cially in the large cities, which felt 
they were too heavily indebted to the 
Federal Reserve system. David Fri- 
day has indicated his belief that the 
stringency will be over when the 
member bankers become psychologi- 
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cally adjusted to the notion that they 
will have to rely permanently on 
larger volumes of Federal Reserve 
credit now that the redistribution of 
the world’s gold supply has begun. 


HE Federal Reserve authorities 

lost out in the campaign to cor- 
rect brokers’ loans before the sea- 
sonal rise in the demand for credit 
which comes at this time of the year. 
Seasonal factors will keep rates high 
until November, and possibly until 
after the turn of the year. Then the 
central banking folk will have an- 
other opportunity to discipline specu- 
lation without unduly hampering 
business. In the meantime, the Fed- 
eral Reserve faces a dilemma. Grant- 
ing ease to agriculture and trade 
through the purchase of government 
securities would be a signal to specu- 
lators to go off on another spree. On 
the other hand, exerting pressure on 
speculators at this time would be irk- 
some to agriculture and industry, 
which the Federal Reserve is ex- 
pected to serve. 

The present situation emphasizes 
that there is much in Federal Reserve 
policy that needs to be worked out. 

The use of credit for speculation 
is greater than the brokers’ loan sta- 
tistics indicate, for many so-called 
commercial loans, which as a class 
have expanded in the last year, have 
been used indirectly in the stock 
market. 

To the extent that the Federal Re- 
serve can maintain the status quo and 
prevent undue further expansion, it 
is making some progress, for the 
country is perpetually generating new 
investable capital, which in time can 
free bank credit on which securities 
are now being held. 

The dangerous character of the 
outlaw lending depends somewhat on 
whether the funds represent savings 
or bank credit. To the extent that 
corporations and individuals are bur- 
rowing at the bank and relending, 
the practice is nefarious and suffused 
with inflationary dynamite. Prob- 
ably loans of this character are rela- 
tively slight, but data on the subject 
are lacking. 

Public discussion of the brokers’ 
loan situation assumes that central 
banks and member banks alone are 
responsible for seeing that only a 
healthy amount of credit is used in 
the security markets. This point of 
view places all the burden on the 
lenders. Have the borrowers, who 
have the most to lose, no responsibil- 
ity in the matter? 

Speculation is an individual art, 
dependent for its success on the 
capacity of the practitioner to think 
independently and to act instantane- 
ously. It is dangerous to the specu- 


lator to lull him to sleep in the belief 
that he can rely on the Federal Re- 
serve to give him a signal when to 
get out of the market. 
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Evidence piles upon evidence when you look for the buying habits that release 
Chicago’s buying power. 

There is wealth, prosperity, generous buying in all lines. How do display 
advertisers direct this buying power to their goods? 


They advertise more in The Daily News 
than in any other daily newspaper! 


How do merchants, local advertisers who know their market, bring 
the shopping public to their doors? 


They place thirty per cent more advertising in 
The Daily News than in any other daily paper! 


How do department stores, leaders in merchandising science, reach 
their vast market? 


They use more space in The Daily News 
than in the next three daily papers combined! 


And classified advertisers, the reading, buying public itself? 


They place a greater number of want-ads in 
The Daily News than in any other daily paper! 


For more than twenty-five years—in fact, as far back as the records go—this 
preference of advertisers for The Daily News has shown the preference of 
Chicago’s buyers for The Daily News. 


The key to Chicago’s buying habits is the practice of the majority of adver- 
tisers, who reach their public through The Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
















SAN whale semen 

ADVERTISING Phe ig CHICAGO DETROIT <,. Miien, Eieaiaeen 
REPRESENTATIVES : 110 E. 42d St. 360'N. Michigan Ave. 496 Fine Acts Bldg. pit, Crocker, lst 
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ETTER building is a funda- 
mental. The importance of 
construction in the economic 

scheme, the urgency for its steady 
and efficient functioning, the stimu- 
lus on nearly every occupation of 
building activity, the need of stabiliz- 
ing construction as a preliminary for 
co-ordinating industrial life, were 
stressed in a conference held last 
month between representatives of 
building trade journals and editors 
of Forbes. 

This publication has pointed out 
that construction, because of its di- 
versification and scope, is the most 
difficult to stabilize. Yet its achieve- 
ments are great. 

It is recognized Forbes can give a 
valued service, if in its interpretation 
of new trends, it impresses upon 
executives that the solution of con- 
struction problems will be a long 
step toward ending unemployment, 
depressions, and “profitless prosper- 
ity.” An editorial program has been 
formulated to analyze the present 
aspect of the construction industry 
for readers of Fores and those in- 
terested in the most vital and respon- 
sive part of American life. 

The economy of employing a com- 
petent architect; the service of the 
speculative builder ; the responsibility 
of lending institutions for sound 
construction; the vital part in con- 
struction of the small contractor and 
the need ta finance him; planning and 
developing large scale community 
housing; the entry of large capital 
into the field of building are some of 
the points. 


ONSTRUCTION co-ordinates 

more lines of business than any. 
It is second only to agriculture as 
the largest factor in our economic 
structure. Its immense value as a 
factor of safety for top-heavy, con- 
gested capital is apparent, for revival 
of building transfers purchasing 
power almost immediately into widely 
disseminated channels. A stabilized 
building industry that will continue 
to demolish obsolete structures, erect- 
ing modern, efficient, healthful build- 
ings instead, improving work places 
and dwellings, constructing better 
schools, hospitals, libraries, railroad 
terminals, power plants, etc., in place 
of the outworn, sanitizing disease 
areas, and curbing flood dangers, is 
essential. Building and rebuilding 
must go on all the time. 

There is under way an extensive 
educational campaign to develop the 
ideal that a good home is as socially 
beneficial as a new model motor car; 
that it is primary for good health and 
contentment to have an attractive 
place to live in, that better lighting, 


better radiators, harder wood, new 
materials are part of our evolution to- 
ward a still higher living standard. 
The bathroom and kitchen have 
been recognized as the contribution 
of American ingenuity to better liv- 
ing. When a product satisfies the de- 
mand for beauty, comfort and con- 
venience, that is art. The American 








ARTICIPATING in the discussion 
of the needs of the building indus- 

try were: 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM—K. K. 
Stowell, Associate Editor 

ARCHITECTURE—Miss Matt Scott, 
Assistant Editor 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT —B. F. 
Betts, Managing Editor and H. J. 
Leffingwell, Business Manager 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD—T. S. 
Holden, Vice President and A. L. 
Kocher, Associate Editor 

AMERICAN BUILDER—Charles G. 
Peker, Eastern Manager 

AMERICAN CITY—H. S. Butten- 
heim, Editor-in-Chief 

BUILDING AGE—Col. Ernest Mac- 
Cullough, Editor-in-Chief and E. S. 
Hanson, Managing Editor 

BUILDING DEVELOPER—R. H. 
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Percival E. Fansler, Associate Editor 
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Managing Editor 

PLASTICS—William Gruen, Associate 
Editor 

PAINTERS’ MAGAZINE—W._ T. 
Scott, Editor-in-Chief 

STONE—C. L. Van Fleet, Editor-in- 
Chief 

SANITARY AND HEATING EN- 
GINEERING —C. B. Hayward, 
President 

SHEET METAL WORKER—H. E. 
Jones, Editor 
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bathroom and kitchen are examples. 
Plumbing can be a high art. So can 
every detail of a structure. To so in- 
form the business executive, who di- 
rects his own concern efficiently, but 
who is not familiar with an industry 
that means so much to him as does 
construction, is rightly the function 
of Forses. 
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A Construction Round Table 


The chain store’s advance has 
shaken up retailing and causes some 
concern. It is a major economic 
trend. But chain store selling is a 
merchandizing process to meet a con- 
dition where there has been waste. 
Building is much more. Building is 
50 per cent. or more a labor cost, 
manufacturing of material plays a 


‘large role in it and only to a minor 


extent does merchandizing share. 
Thus labor, manufacturing and fi- 
nally real estate operators absorb the 
capital that should flow continuously 
from surplus funds. Steady employ- 
ment of a million workers, skilled and 
semi-skilled, results from stabilization 
of this industry. 


An appraisal of the construction 
industry is timely, particularly the 
work of the speculative builder, who 
risks what he has in anticipation of 
a demand. The contractor’s service, 
who does a good job for a fair price, 
is an essential contribution. Dissat- 
isfaction has been shown with the 
unethical developer, the so-called 
“merchant-builder,” whose sole inter- 
est is to clear out of a job the mo- 
ment he has it financed, with no re- 
sponsibility to the purchaser or its 
future occupant. When banks permit 
funds to be loaned to irresponsible 
persons without insisting that the 
houses be constructed as specified, 
they encourage economic disorder. 


HEN the architect is more 
wisely consulted on building 
problems, it will tend to remedy one 
of the major difficulties. As a rule 
the man of business does not realize 
the essential function of the architect, 
to act as his representative. He will 
engage an engineer of high standing, 
a competent physician when he is ill, 
a skilled lawyer when he has legal 
entanglements, but too frequently the 
economy of engaging an architect, 
who will supervise the entire opera- 
tion, is not understood. To sell the 
architect to the public and to explain 
his function, to supervise and repre- 
sent the owner, has still to take place. 
Business mén must be converted 
to the need for better city planning, 
provision for better roads, quicker 
communication, and more breathing 
space. Cities should be made aware 
of the needs of the future. Business 
men can serve their communities by 
supporting intelligent planning and 
upholding progressive community 
leadership. The added taxes will 
come back in more ways than one if 
construction is planned for the future. 
Tearing down of slums and the re- 
development of many communities 
are in this program. 
Community housing is compara- 
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from Ground to Roof 


6 cay American habit of taking chances with fire, costs 
us more than a half-billion dollars a year. That’s ser- 
ious enough, but it’s only part of the story. Six thousand 
lives are taken every year by fires in dwellings alone. 


{ Most of this loss in lives and property occurs in struc- 
tures of comparatively small size—in two and three- 
story apartment houses, small hotels, theatres, factories, 
warehouses, churches and dwellings. 


@ Common sense which has forced firesafe construction 
of new Jarge buildings, also dictates provision for a 
greater degree of fire-safety in small structures. There 
are new applications of reinforced concrete for vital 
parts of small buildings which add but little to the cost 
of the structure. 


(@ For example: Competent architects state that in the 
average single dwelling, a reinforced concrete first floor 
will add not more than two per cent to the cost of the 
building—and even less in larger structures. Yet it will 
reduce the fire-risk by at least thirty per cent—because 
that is a conservative estimate of the proportion of 
residence fires of basement origin. 


(@ The architect who plans, and the owner who builds, 
a greater degree of fire-safety into a structure is helping 
to transform an annual half-billion dollar loss into 
productive investment. 


Useful information about concrete masonry units and 
reinforced concrete is offered in our booklets. 
May we have your inquiries? 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 


A National Organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
Offices in 32 cities 
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HE rare combination of mechanical rug- 
gedness with reduced operating costs has 
given Hyatt Roller Bearings a priceless repu- 
tation among builders of industrial, agricul- 
tural, mining and transportation equipment. 
Sturdy, smooth rolling Hyatts produce 
unheard of power savings while avoiding 
production interruptions — while minimizing 
maintenance—while banishing the need for 
bearing replacements. 


Years of unwavering bearing satisfaction is 
Hyatt’s contribution on any assignment. In 
some applications Hyatts have recorded 37 
years of flawless performance. Their over- 
whelming preference has been a matter of 
course—of recognition. 


No other bearing can give service so smooth, 
so lasting, so economical. Small wonder that 
all industry is turning to Hyatt for permanent 
bearing performance. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS) [// 


Detroit 
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tively new. Corporations have erect- 
ed skyscrapers as monuments, made 
possible by the elevator, the stee! 
beam and the use of concrete. Large 
industries now are to co-operate in 
building communities, to assist em- 
ployees in home ownership and to 
develop vacant land. Large financial 
interests have been. attracted to the 
building material field. Whole in- 
dustrial towns can be erected, as in- 
telligently organized as the world 
affairs of our most efficient corpora- 
tions. The next decade is likely to 
see financial men in control of a large 
part of the building industry. 

Permanence long has been the ideal 
of the home. It has made for static 
thinking, for modernizing should 
apply to building, especially to homes, 
as to other institutions. Trade mark- 
ing the newer products that go into 
construction is a safeguard to manu- 
facturer and owner. Encouragement 
of the use of standard products will 
be one of the purposes of this cam- 
paign as well. 

In this summation of the trend in 
the Nation’s most important work— 
building—lies the solution for the 
irregularity that has been the great 
handicap to our prosperity. Co- 
operation with other industries will 
even the production of new dwellings 
and removal of the obsolete. The 
building activity of the last ten years 
ought to continue. Sound financing 
is essential, so is sound construction 
and the service of the architect to 
associate beauty with utility. Finally 
there should come a better under- 
standing of the industry itself. This. 
is part of the mission of ForsEs. 





Profits in Specialities 
By John Foster 


METAL stamping works in 

Hoboken, New Jersey, makes. 
anything in that line for manufactur- 
ers. The customer furnishes de- 
signs and patterns. All the employees. 
have to do is to feed pieces of sheet 
metal into machines and stamp them: 
out. 

Can you imagine anything more- 
prosaic and uninteresting ? 

Then someone had an inspiration. 
He proposed that they get out a line- 
of specialties and sell their finished 
product to retailers. 

That spark has grown into a big 
flame and now that concern makes 
smokers’ articles—ash-trays, match 
receptacles, cigarette boxes and sim- 
ilar things that people buy at Christ- 
mas. 

The profits in metal stamping and 
machine shop work are small, for 
the business is highly competitive. 
But a firm dealing in specialties, for - 
which there is a demand, operates at 
a handsome profit. : 

Maybe you are in the kind of busi- 
ness that is ready-made to launch you - 
in the specialty game? 
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EACH YEAR 
EVERY YEAR= 


SAVINGS 


From the first day a Federal truck 
is in service, a part of the savings 
characteristic of Federal operation 
comes from the perfect fitting of the 
truck to the job. With 43 chassis 
and more than 100 body-and-chassis 
combinations, there is a Federal 
available that will save money on 
any task from light delivery to the 
heaviest haulage. And Federal helps 
you select the truck you need. 








As the months grow into years and 
Federals become veterans, their 
thoroughbred, all-truck construc- 
tion makes their economy still more 
noticeable. The honest, rugged, all- 
truck sinews of them display almost 
unbelievable endurance, and year 
after year sees them living up to 
their “Certified Earning Ability”. 
Each of Federal’s eighteen success- 
ful years has brought thousands of 
new converts to the complete haul- 
age service that Federal sells. Your 
first Federal will tell you why. Then 
you will join the ranks of those 
“repeat” buyers who take 72% of 
the Federal output. 





Fe k2 wv... 


ASK for the free ‘‘Federal System of Truck Expense 
Control’ that 1s doing so much to lower haulage costs. No 
obligation....THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK 
CO.,5846 FEDERAL AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


"Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation”’ 


ALL SIZES—FOURS AND SIXES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Visit Orient Markets 


on your own schedule 


The millions of Japan, China, In- 
dia, the active demand for American 
products in the Philippines are rea- 
son enough for a business trip 

‘Round the World. 


Hereis an unique service. You have 
achoiceof twenty-two world ports to 
visit. You may make any of them orall 
of them points of departure for trips 
to the interior of the most promising 
countries of the Orient and Europe. 


The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 

*. Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
with fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
PortSaid, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. Your ticket is good for 
two years. 


Youmayarrangeinadvanceforthese 
stopovers, ~— yourself that you 
will have identical accommodations 


on subsequent liners for each port of 
the cruise. 


There is no service which even ap- 
proximates this convenience. There 
is no other service Round the World 
under one management with regular 
sailings. Magnificent liners. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Luxuri- 
ous public rooms. Spacious decks. An 
outdoor swimming pool. A cuisine 
that has won high praise from world 
travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 
res please when you please. Each new 


iner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 


American Mail Liners sailevery fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 


Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
Havana, Panama and California and the 
Orient and fortnightly sailings from 
ae Genoa and Marseilles for New 
York. 


A similar service returning from the Ori- 
ent to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 









1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, EB. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Expert in Business 
Comes Into His Own 


(Continued from page 14) 


the science of management, but until 
we began to realize the necessity of 
restoring contact with the consumer 
the manager was expected to confine 
his efforts to making the goods and 
then trying to sell them on the theory 
that the consumer could be induced to 
take something he didn’t want, or 
that he didn’t know what he wanted. 

“With the exact pictures which 
management is now able to obtain 
from the merchandiser on the one 
hand and the industrial engineer on 
the other, business is now essentially 
a field for men with the professional 
type of mind. More than that, it is 
slowly but surely squeezing out the 
buccaneer and the fortune hunter, 
because his methods simply will not 
work. He cannot compete any more 
than a butcher could compete with a 
skilled surgeon. As I see the way 
business is going, it will not be long 
before it will be impossible for such a 
man to get started, or to gain any 
control in existing enterprises.” 

The Remington Rand group, com- 
prising a merger of the enterprises 
built up by James H. Rand, Jr., in- 
cluding Library Bureau and several 
other office supply companies with 
Remington Typewriter, was described 
in detail in ForBes at the time these 
corporations were brought together. 
There will be no change whatever in 
the structure of this organization 
under Mr. Merrill’s direction, but it 
may be of interest to outline some 
of his plans of procedure. 


NSTEAD of advertising itself as 

the department store of business 
service, Remington Rand is to empha- 
size its capacity for specialization in 
the problems of any business. In a 
sense it is to standardize specializa- 
tion. As Mr. Merrill points out, its 
chief product is a service which 
exists only as it saves human energy 
and prevents waste motion. Its prob- 
lem therefore is not to find out how 
it may sell so many given machines 
in a specified time, but to locate the 
points where these machines will per- 
form better than anything else in. the 
elimination of waste. In that process, 
it may be noted, the company auto- 
matically eliminates waste motion on 
the part of its own organization and 
in effect does away with sales resist- 
ance. 

To that extent the selling force is 
to be a unit, with the common object 
of selling savings. But in place of 
the original plan of having each sales- 
man represent all of the many lines 
of Remington Rand, Mr. Merrill has 
set up four sales divisions. The mer- 
chandise division will handle all sales 
of such finished and familiar products 
as typewriters, adding machines, car- 
bon paper and the like. The specialty 
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division will devote itself, as the name 
indicates, to special products which do 
not come under the head of standard 
merchandise. The function of the 
machine division will be to analyze 
specific needs and express them in 
terms of mechanical equipment, while 
the system division will perform the 
same service with methods, such as 
filing and index systems. 


66 DEPARTMENT store,” 

said Mr. Merrill in explain- 
ing the new set-up, “is a place where 
people go to make predetermined pur- 
chases. As a general rule they know 
what they want and they are familiar 
with the merits of the merchandise. 
Our business is essentially a service. 
It is and has been in a continuous 


state of development and even the |- 


most forward looking business man 
cannot be expected to know what we 
are doing, and its application to his 
organization, until it is brought to his 
attention. As I see it, selling divides 
itself naturally into four or five lines, 
each requiring a different point of 
view on the part of the salesman, and 
each meeting a different reception 
from the prospect. The new set-up 
is based’ on these considerations.” 

Remington Rand has one of the 
largest sales forces of any American 
cor,oration, and one of its great 
problems always has been that of 
human relations. Mr. Merrill’s plans 
in this connection throw a light on his 
previous successes. 

“All men are susceptible to fair 
treatment,” he told me. “I believe it 
is possible to work out and apply 
comprehensive plans of sales direc- 
tion without invading what might be 
called the rights of the man who is 
actually doing the work. My experi- 
ence has been that in handling men 
in any kind of work too much instruc- 
tion is fatal. It destroys confidence 
and initiative and eventually puts too 
much of a burden on the manage- 
ment. When it is evident that a man 
is capable of performing a given task 
it is better to let him go about it in 
his own way.” 





“If we say ’n our platform that all 
men are brothers 

We don’t mean that some folks ain’t 
more so ’n others 

An’ it’s wal’ understood that we make 
a selection 

An’ that brotherhood kin’ a’ subsides 
arter ’lection.” 

—Herbert Shaw. 


* * * 
_ The best thing to give to your child 
is a good example.—Balfour. 
® #% 
Our “ups and downs” are the un- 
dulations that keep life from being a 


dead-level of monotony.—U. G. I. 
Circle. 
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Radiograms 


“Via RCA” 


mean speed, directness 


ee 6°¢ 


--+» AND MORE. 


Leading banks, exporteis and importers use the fast over- 
seas communication service of Radiograms “Via RCA” 
because Radiograms afford direct communication 
between the United States and twenty-three countries 
—and the most direct communication available to practi- 


cally every country on the 


face of the globe. 


This directness means speed—and it means accuracy. 
Yet Radiograms cost no more than other means of fast 
communication. To any country—to ships at sea—send 
your messages as Radiograms. 


ViaRA 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa and the Near East at any 


RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to 


transpacific countries at any RCA or 


Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 





RADIOGRAMS 





Hongkong...Shanghai... French 


Belgium ...France...Great Britain ...Germany... Holland... Italy 
Norway...Poland...Portugal...Sweden...Turkey...Liberia...Argentina 
Brazil ...Colombia... Dutch Guiana... Porto Rico... St. Martin 
Venezuela... Hawaii...Japan... Dutch East Indies...the Philippines 


GO DIRECT TO: 





Indo-China...and to ships at sea. 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OFFICES NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street (always open)..... Hanover1811 126 Franklin Street................ Walker 4891 
Produce Exchangeé......... Bowling Green 8012 25 East 17th Street.............. Algonquin 7050 
TAD Cee OR oan c:c0nciccecesncd Rector 0404 264 Fifth Avenue................ Lexington 5347 
19 Spruce Street.......cccccccees Beekman 8220 19 West 44th Street............ Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Street................ Circle 6210 
BOSTON —109 Congress Street...............0.0000e- Liberty 8864 
SAN FRANCISCO—28 Geary Street................. Garfield 4200 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—111 Connecticut Avenue... .Decatur 2600 
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E orbes Time-Saving News 


HE Fall trade expan- 

| sion is now definitely 
under way. And there 

is no longer a question in 
anyone’s mind but that it is a 
true “expansion.” General 
industry has perhaps not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as it has in 
the Fall of some previous 
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Independent operators are 
working on a basis of around 
75 per cent., a satisfactory 
gain in the past few weeks 
and well ahead of last year. 
Perhaps more important than 
actual rate of operation is the 
price situation in the steel 
business. Fabricators have 


A Digest 
for 









Busy Business Men 












years; but it did not have to, 
in order to achieve prosper- 
ous levels this year, because 
the Summer decline was one 
of the mildest the country has 
witnessed in many years. 

Instead of the usual let- 
down during July and August 
industry suffered only slight 
setbacks and has more re- 
cently given added confirma- 
tion of its strong position by 
forging ahead with renewed 
Autumn vigor. 


HE Big Three in Amer- 

ican industry — steel, 
building construction and au- 
tomobiles—have pointed the 
way for the course of general 
business activity and all these 
backbone fields are showing 
surprising strength. Of the 
three, the building industry is 
perhaps the least strong, but 











been able not only to main- 
tain their previous advances 
in selling quotations, but have 








The News Summary 





Credit Holds Tight................ 57 actually advanced prices mod- 
World Flocks to Kellogg Treaty.... 68 wes a. 
U. S. Behind in Shipbuilding ae aus 62 for the final quarter of this 
Canadian Revenues Higher........ 68 year as well as current demand 
Venizelos Wins Greek Election.... 69 indicate furthermore that the 
Oil Output Tends Higher.......... 64 higher prices may be sus- 
Rail Earnings Show Largest Gain in tained for the coming month 
gO errr 56 or two at least. 
Bolivia on Gold Standard.......... 69 ‘ 
Commodity Prices Recover........ 57 HE motor industry con- 
New York Port Differential Rail tinues to outdo itself. 
Rate is Threatened.............. 57 Seren | ._— of weed 
Register of Private Plane Owners.. 61 ae Se ene 


that surpassed anything seen 
in corresponding periods of 
previous years, the production 


New York Loses Acceptance Market 58 
Cuba May Abandon Sugar Restric- 


Sar ree rye rere 66 rates have forged ahead un- 
Hughes for World Court Bench.... 68 der the stimulus of new models 
Short-Term Treasury Financing.... 58 and active public demand, and 








it appears very probable that 





even here totals for new 





projects, while showing ir- 


regularity, are still running substantially ahead of pre- 


vious years. 


The steel classifiication is perhaps the most important 
one and shows the most significantly strong foundation. 
The corporation is operating at around 78 per cent. of 
capacity, little changed from the beginning of the month, 
but holding well above the comparatively high Summer 
levels and from 3 to 4 per cent. above the corresponding 


period of last year. 











the second half of 1928 may 
surpass the high totals of the 
first six months and set up a new high record for this 
year in the history of the motor industry. 

Crop harvesting is at its height and although prices have 
reacted considerably in most of the important crops, all 
indications point to better than average yields and a high 
total of farm income for the present season. 

Credit conditions remain generally firm, but perhaps 
not quite as tight as had been widely anticipated. Bank 
clearings are again up moderately. 





Profits Sharply Higher Than Last Year. 
Car Loadings Ahead. N. Y. Rate 
Differential Again Threatened 


apse ig of net operating railway 
income for the individual railroads 
of the Class I systems during the month 
of July are currently in process of is- 
suance but not enough of them have ap- 
peared at this writing to give a very ade- 
quate basis for forecasting the final fig- 
ures. 

Thus far, however, most of the in- 
dividual reports brought out show a sat- 
isfactory advance in net income over the 
same month of last year, and it appears 
quite probable that final figures will 
show the largest gain in two years. 

A conservative estimate as to the total 
profits of such Class I roads‘for the 
month of July this year might be placed 





around $95,000,000. Such a figure would 
compare with net in the previous 1928 
month of just under $86,000,000, and with 
only $84,383,000 in the corresponding 
month of last year. Such a figure for 
July of 1928 would show the largest gain 
over the corresponding month of the 
previous year since the Summer of 1926. 


Car Loadings 


i HE comparatively good showing of 
July net has been heralded in large 
measure by the record of car loadings, 
which weekly figures were running 
ahead of 1927 during most of that 
month, Since the first week in July, as 
a matter of fact, such reports have been 
running about neck and neck, with 1928 
moderately ahead in most weeks. 


August returns on revenue freight 


loadings have shown somewhat greater- 


irregularity but have still displayed fre- 
quent advances over last year. The lat- 
est figures available show total loadings 
around 1,050,000 cars per week, just about 
equal with the same period of 1927 but 


far below the same weeks of 1926, when 
loadings were hovering around 1,100,000 
cars per week. 


Current figures show that the best 
gains in traffic, as compared with last 
year, are taking place in the miscella- 
neous freight, grain and ore classifica- 
tions, while coal, coke, livestock and 
merchandise all show losses. 


Gu the beginning of the current 
year 30,493,000 cars have been loaded 
with revenue freight, a decline of 3.2 
per cent. from the 31,508,000 loaded in 
the same period of last year, and a drop 
of nearly 4 per cent. from the 31,659,000 
cars reported up to the same date in 
1926. 

In pursuance of the class rate inves- 
tigation of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
and after much study and preparation, 
the Western trunk line carriers have 
finally submitted their bulky “brief” with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Quite according to expectations, the 
briefs contend that despite higher traffic 
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and better operating ratios and every 
economy the Western freight rates are 
too low to allow the roads a return ade- 
quate for their present capital or for the 
raising of needed additional capital in 
the future. 

New York Differential 


AILWAY authorities pretend to see 
R a significant, and perhaps revolu- 
tionary, trend in the recent recommenda- 
tion of I. C. C. examiners that rates on 
iron and steel east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio be based on mileage. 

The proposed revisions would alter 
the differential freight ‘rates, especially 
between New York and Baltimore*in 
favor of the latter port, as regards hauls 
from the Pittsburgh district. 




















Commodity Prices Recover Moderately 
After Many Months of Weakness. 
Copper and Oils Are Firm 


A FTER a weary downward trend that 
has been in progress for about four 
long months and carried quotations to 
the lowest levels not only for this year, 
but for part of 1927, general commodity 
prices have displayed good recoveries 
during the past couple weeks. It is too 
early to tell whether the stronger tone 
is genuine and indicative of a definite 
turn in the major trend or whether the 
recent advances are merely an_ inter- 
mediate recowery based on technical 
conditions and short covering after the 
long and drastic declines. 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ....... 194.132 195.183 186.335 
Bradetrect'@-.. ..s00%. 13.1903 13.1418 12.5830 
Bureau of Labor.... 98.3 97.6 94.1 


The best-reputed monthly indexes of 
general commodity prices are still mixed 
and do not agree on their latest turns, 
with Bradstreet showing a small gain 
while Dun’s index displays a slight less. 
The Irving Fisher weekly index, based 
on average prices in 1926, also has shown 
considerable irregularity in recent weeks, 
but its latest trend reflects the recovery 
in commodity prices and the index 
stands currently at 100.1. This is the 
first time since 1926 that the figure has 
crossed par and sets up a new high for 
the index in several years past. 


Wheat Rallies 


O NCE again the grain family has led 
the way in the general trend of 
commodity prices and once again wheat 
has been the outstanding performer 
among the grain family. After getting 
down to new low levels not only for the 
current year, but to the lowest prices 
seen at this season of the crop year 
since 1923, wheat prices have staged a 
good come-back and are back around 
$1.22 for the far options compared with 
the extreme lows of under $1.20 per 
bushel on the decline toward the close 
of last month. 

Weather news for the grains has not 
been quite as favorable as previously, but 
is still satisfactory and the technical 
world crop situation has not been 
changed much by recent reports, the 
inference being that the recent recovery 
must remain, for the time being at least, 
ascribed chiefly to a technical rebound 
after the too-rapid and too-long decline 
of the past four months. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Wks. Year 
Latest Ago go 
Wheat, May ... $1.22 $1.20 $1.47 
Corn, May .... af Hae : 75% 1.19 
Oats, May ..... 42 55 
Cotton Mid. May 18. ‘es 18.55 21.05 
| rere 6.30 6.35 7.00 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .17 13% 
Sugar, Gran. -0565 0545 058 
Beef, Family .. 27.00 27.00 2.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila.. 20.25 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh. 33.00 33.00 33.00 
EE Sikqenstes + 6.30 20 
Ee 14.75 14.75 13.25 
— E. St. L 6.25 6.25 6.23 
at eee 47.38 48.88 63.63 
Rubher, aes - ae 19 34 
Crude Oil Mid-Con. 1.21 1.21 -97 
ee ene 18 18 17 


Cotton Steady 


Cotton and the miscellaneous grains 
have followed the lead of wheat fairly 
consistently. Oats, rye and corn are all 
up from fractions to 3 or 4 cents a 
bushel above the extreme low levels 
reached last month but they are still 
far below prices of last Spring, and still 
not so very far from the lowest quota- 
tions seen in a number of years. 

Cotton has not recovered quite so 
rapidly but neither did it decline so 
rapidly as the grains. Prices have 
churned around in the market for fu- 
tures without getting very far but the 
market has generally shown a better 
tone in recent weeks of trading and 
future options are generally a dollar or 
more per bale above the low prices 
quoted around the close of last month. 


Copper Prices Firm 


The miscellaneous metals have also 
been fairly quiet and no _ startling 
changes have occurred. Lead has been 
moderately strong while tin has suffered 
another of its now familiar sinking spells. 
Copper demand seems to be holding up 
quite well and although prices remain 
unchanged there is a good tone to the 
market. 


Rubber quotations have jumped about 
considerably during the past couple 
weeks in a more active market but after 
a rapid advance prices have again sold 
off and show no particular change from 
the close of last month. 


57 


The general tone of bidding in the 
petroleum and refinery markets is firm 
to strong and there are still numerous 
scattered advances in both crude and 
gasoline quotations. Official prices, 
however, hold firm but unchanged. 




















Credit Situation Remains Firm. High 
Interest Rates Here Drive Acceptance 
Market to London. New Treasury 
Financing 

HE credit situation has shown no 

very decided change in character in 
the past couple of weeks and continues 
its condition of relative firmness. Aside 
from the vagaries of call money, the 
general market is merely following out 
its tendency toward firmness during the 
Fall season, and that trend toward high- 
er levels is likely to continue unless a 
change in the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Banks changes the fundamental 
basis of credit. 


Credit Still Tight 


Toward the close of August the gen- 
eral tone of the money market softened 
considerably in a belated reflection of 
usual seasonal ease during the Summer 
months. Call money got down to 4 1-2 
per cent., or the lowest since June, but 
the rate quickly recovered to its ruling 
levels around 7 per cent. Time money 
was softened unofficially closer to 6 per 
cent., but the late August reaction rapid- 
ly gave- way once more to the seasonal 
upward tendency. 


2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Col CR Sccwses 7%% 7% 
60-90 day time ...... 6% 6% 4% 
Commercial paper ... 5% 5Y% a 
New York rediscount 5 5 a 


In its campaign for alleged artificial 
tightening of the money market, the 
Federal Reserve System has come in for 
a good deal of adverse criticism from all 
sides and there have been rumors that 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn 


announces A new 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


under which you get not only immediate protection 
for your beneficiaries but also, for yourself in later 
years, a guaranteed income you cannot outhve. 


What a dividend paying $10,000 policy 


will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 65 


A Monruiy INcoME For Lirt of ... $100.00 
which assures a return of at least. .... 10,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon 

how long you live 


Or, if you prefer, 
A CasH SETTLEMENT AT AGE 65 of . . . 12,000.00 
It guarantees upon death from any 
natural cause before age 65 
A CasH PayMeEnT to your beneficiary of 1v, 000.00 
Or $50 a month guaranteed for at cast 
24 years and 8 months...... . Total 14,823.00 
It guarantees upon death resulting from 
accident before age 60 
A CasH PayMeNT to your beneficiary of 20,000.00 
Or $100 a month guaranteed for at Last 
24 years and 8 months....... Total 29, 646.00 
It guarantees throughout permanent 
total disability which begins before age 60 
A Monruty Disasitiry INCOME OF . $100.00 
And the payment for you of all premiums 


For more information, mail ihe coupon below 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
375 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please give me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 























Name 











Street 





_ EE SS are State........................ of birth 
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the Federal Reserve would desert its 
stand. Thus far, there is no indication 
that the Federal Reserve policy has been 
reversed, but it is at least possible that 
it has been moderated. According to its 
seasonal custom the Reserve System has 
been aiding the acceptance market by 
purchases from dealers to help finance 
the harvesting and movement of domes- 
tic crops, but up to this writing there 
have been no large increases in holdings 
of Government securities by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 





COMMERCIAL PAPER RATE HIGHEST 
DINCE 1921 AT COMPARABLE SEASONS 
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= connection with the acceptance 
market, as well as criticism of the 
Federal Reserve attitude, it is worthy 
of note that dollar acceptance business 
of American banks during July suffered 
the heaviest loss of any month during 
the current year. On July 31 the sur- 
vey of the American Acceptance Council 
showed a total of $977,000,000 in out- 
standing dollar acceptances. 


New York Loses Acceptance Market 


This figure is a reduction of nearly 
$50,000,000 in a single month and shows 
the total falling below a billion dollars 
for the first time since November, 1927. 
The sharp reduction has unquestionably 
been caused in large measure by tight 
money in this country, with the result 
that foreign acceptance business has 
been swinging toward London and Ams- 
terdam. 


Figures on brokers’ loans have not 
shown any very large changes either 
way during the past few weeks, though 
the general tendency up to this writing 
has been toward recording of small 
weekly reductions. The situation has 
been somewhat of an anomaly, in that 
the totals have been showing a down- 
ward trend, while operations in the stock 
market have been increasing. 


Latest weekly figures of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York show a 
grand total of brokers’ loans at $4,201,- 
000,000, a decline of around $20,000,000 
in a single week. Such figures are still 
considerably below the high point, how- 
ever, which was reached in the week 
ended June 6, 1928, at $4,563,000,000. 

The tendency toward increases in 
brokerage loans put out for the account 
of “others” has moderated somewhat but 
still shows a very large advance thus 
far in 1928, compared with a downward 
tendency in the other classifications. 


QS HE Treasury Department has an- 

nounced a new offering for Septem- 
ber 15th which will probably run from 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000 and is ex- 
pected to bear interest at around 3 3-8 
per cent. The issue will probably be a 
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The next time you board a street car, notice 
how smoothly it starts and stops, how 
quickly it gathers speed. Much of this im- 
proved equipment carries the General Elec- 
tric monogram—the same monogram as 
on the efficient and dependable electric 
appliances that save time and labor in the 
electrified home. 





_..and the 
Street Car’s answer 


* «4 of the multiplying perplexities 
of the traffic problem, one fact 
emerges clearly; the electric street car 
is our most efficient means of moving 
masses of people. 


The street car passenger occupies . 


six square feet of traffic space. The 
automobile passenger requires an 


average of 44 square feet. In thirty of . 
our largest cities, street cars are ‘now: 
carrying over 30,000,000 passengers. 
daily. Attempt to put them in auto- 


mobiles, and the street—which cannot 


easily expand its curbs—would be too - 


narrow to hold them. 


The street car is handling the crowds. 
Hundreds of capable and far-seeing® 


street railway executives are busy 
modernizing equipment and improving 
schedules so that to-morrow and the 
day after, winter and summer, this 
essential public servant may do _ its 
work even better and win astill larger 
measure of popular coOperation. “ 
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Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose at a Price You Want toFay, 
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W here Space is at 


a Premium 


( ROWDED CITIES, crowded buildings. The 

necessities of today are met with today’s ma~ 
terials, today’s ideas. Partitions of metal. Interchange- 
able, standard units. Easy to erect. Disassemble, 
re-arrange and erect again without delay. No fuss. 
No dirt. Save time and money. 


That’ s Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions. Ohio 
Bell, various other Bell companies, Railway Exchange, 
Acacia Mutual Life, General Motors, Packard, F ord, 
Firestone and hundreds of others —a veritable Sse 
book of American Big Business — use Mills Metal 
Partitions for appearance, for economy, for the i in- 
credible speed with which office and departmental 
changes may be made. 


Write for details on the partitions you need—see list below. 


Six Great Lines of Mills Metal Partitions 





FOR FINE OFFICES. 
Mills Metal Executive Office 
Partitions. ed design. In- 
sulated panels. Beautifully 
finished in “ee ames plain 
colors or graine 


FOR AVERA GE OF- 
FI CES . Mills Metal Gen- 
eral Office Partitions. Same 
general design finished in 
standard olive green. 


FOR FACTORY AND 
OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS. Mills Metal Com- 
mercial Partitions. Especially 
designed for factory offices 
and departments. 


rR CEN ERAT. UTIL- 

etal Economy 
| hPa A s ly partition 
without extreme cacauaide, 
priced extremely low. 


FOR TOILETS. Mills 

etal Toilet Partitions. pe~ 
cial design. Sanitation built in. 
Most widely used toilet par- 
tition on the market. 


FOR FINE TOILETS. 
Marblmetal. combination 
of metal and insu ting ma~ 
terial for toilet partitions that 
give the qualities of marble 
without possibility of scal- 
ing or becoming discolored. 


ILLS 


Interchangeabl 


No matter what PM. business interest 
is there i wa Mil Metal Partition for 


you ata price you can afford to pay. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
912 Wayside Road .s Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


METAL 


Partitions 
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short-term offering of certificates of in- 
debtedness to run for less than a year. 

This offering will undoubtedly be a 
portion of Secretary Mellon’s program 
for retiring the entire issue of Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds which mature Sep. 
tember 15. It appears that there will be 
about one billion dollars of these bonds 
outstanding at the time of their maturity, 
Surplus funds in the Treasury, together 
with third-quarter installments on in- 
come tax payments, are expected to take 
care of the balance of the outstanding 
Liberties. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have recovered moderately from their 
low levels of August and are again 
running about $2,000,000,000 ahead of the 
corresponding periods of last year. The 
margin of gain, however, is still below 
that shown in the Spring months, when 
speculative activity was at its height. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1928. 1927. 

New York “ey 958,067,000 $6,°37,935,000 
Boston . coe 541,739, 523,724,000 
Philadelphia er 536, 087, 7000 499,438,000 
Cleveland ...... 682, 70 -,000 616,449,000 
Richmond ..... 259,693,000 263,789,000 
DE Seer 249,567,000 248,967,000 
Se rere 1,485,159,000 1,320,878,000 
ee ee 296,287,000 270.9 980,000 
Minneapolis 176,120,000 158, 972,000 
Kansas City ... 250,905,000 294,546,000 
Pe, warsicsed 188,971,000 174,349,000 
San Francisco . 830,146,000 663,213,000 

Total ........$13,555,449,000 $11,873,240,000 




















Long-Distance Flying Yields Few Rec- 
ords This Summer. Goebel Sets New 
Trans-Continental Time Mark 


Figg starting out with several not- 
able achievements in long-distance 
flying, the present season has been a 
considerable disappointment and there 
have been no recent outstanding suc- 
cesses. The latest attempt to span the 
Atlantic eastward has been that of Burt 
Hassell and Parker Cramer, who started 
from Rockford, Illinois, to fly to Europe 
via the extreme northern route. 

The flyers apparently lost their way 
somewhere around the western coast of 
Greenland. Hopes are still held for their 


rescue, but they have not been heard 
from. 


New Trans-Continental Record 


ERHAPS the most notable event in 

recent weeks has been the setting 
up of a new record for time on the con- 
tinental flight from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. Arthur Goebel negotiated a 
non-stop flight from Los Angeles to 
Curtiss Field, Long Island, in 18 hours 
and 58 minutes, or several hours less than 
the fastest previous time for such a 
flight. 

The Post Office Department appears 
to be gratified at the rapid increase in 
use of the air mail system since reduc- 
tion of postage on August 1 from 10 
cents to 5 cents for the first ounce of 
weight. Reports indicate that the total 
amount of mail carried by air in this 
country has increased from 40 to 45 per 
cent. since institution of the lower rates 
and many air lines are taxed to their ut- 
most to carry all of the mail offered. 

In connection with the air mail system, 
the Post Office Department is putting 
into concrete shape its plans for estab- 
lishing an airway postal service. The 
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first such service will probably be in- 
augurated over a portion of the trans- 
continental route between New York and 
San Francisco. Clerks will fly in the 
planes and work the mail while enroute 
instead of waiting until it reaches the 
yarious post offices. 

The amount of mail now being carried 
by the American air mail service is run- 
ning around 300,000 pounds per month, 
or a new high record. 


Registering Private Planes 


HE Department. of Commerce, 

through its aeronautics branch, has 
recently announced a_ compilation 
through which it keeps a record of all 
planes in this country registered and 
owned by private individuals. The cal- 
culation shows that New York State 
alone has néarly 400 of such civilian- 
owned aircraft. 

Semi-public inspection of the R-100, 
Great Britain’s new and hitherto mys- 
terious dirigible, has been allowed and 
discloses that the ship will use heavy fuel 
oil instead of gasoline. The airship is 
being built for trans-Atlantic passenger 
and express service and is expected to 
fly here this Fall, but no definite date 
for its first trip has yet been set. 




















Ocean Freights Slightly Firmer. U. S. 
Lines Show Deficit. World Shipbuild- 
ing Figures. Canal Traffic Gains 


(os freight market has turned 
upward moderately thus far in the 
month under stimulus of new fixtures 
for trans-Atlantic carrying, especially in 
the grain trade. Rates are firm with in- 
quiry active in individual lines. Mon- 
treal and other Canadian ports are par- 
ticularly active in chartering for over- 
seas movement of the large Canadian 
grain crop. 

Passenger business continues good 
with American tourists returning from 
Europe somewhat earlier than usual, 
probably due to the hot Summer on the 
Continent. 


Passenger Traffic 


A CCORDING to figures just released, 

however, covering the first six 
months of the current year, passenger 
traffic from the Atlantic seaboard to all 
European ports shows a decided decline 
in first and second class accommodations. 
This drop is more than equalized, how- 
ever, by rather large increases in totals 
for the third class, tourist third cabin 
and cabin accommodations. 

In connection with advertised bids for 
purchase of the various remaining fleets 
of passenger steamers in United States 
Shipping Board control, it is revealed 
that the United States Lines lost about 
$465,000 during the 1928 fiscal year. The 
Leviathan yielded a profit of around 
$1,000,000 but this failed to offset the 
larger losses of the other five companion 
ships in the fleet. Later reports indi- 
cate, however, that July profit for the 
entire line almost wiped out the deficit 
of the previous fiscal year. 

The Transportation Division of the 
Department of Commerce has prepared 
a comprehensive report on world ship- 
building which has just been published. 
The report shows that on July Ist of 
this year there were nearly 4,700,000 

































Concentrated Ads 


that reach the man that does 
the buyin g— that reminds 
him of you WHILE 








he’s ordering 





FREE OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 








most attractive pencil you ever saw— 
mechanically the simplest. Light, tire- 
less and sturdy. Its charm wins its 
way into your customers’ pockets— 
with your ad right on its barrel as a 
constant reminder. It stays there 
from then on. 


Mai Y Big Business Men 
call this the most concentrated 
advertising they know. For it sells 
those you select to sell. And it 
sells them constantly—continuously 
—over a period of years. 


Today, thousands of national 


advertisers consider it a most im- 
portant adjunct to their other ad- 
vertising. They consider ita“closer.” 
And their continual re-orders from 
us prove that they must be getting 
the results they seek. 


Now advertising waste is largely 
ended. “Souvenirs” are supplanted. 
Results are all that count. And re- 
sults you get. 


What this new way ts 


This new way is Autopoint, the 
better pencil, made of Bakelite. The 


° or letterhead (Only 
3 Bi g F. eatures AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
: 4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
1 Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. But Chicago, Ill. 


one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


weight material. 









DELATONE COMPANY 






THE 






Print your selling message—your 
slogan—anything you wish, on the 
barrel. Then when orders go out, 
your pencil writes them. You get 
your share of the business. Your 
salesman cannot be everywhere at 
once. But your ad can. 


Learn the interesting sales- 
building Autopoint proposition. 
Send the coupon now for illus- 
trated booklet, specimen adver- 
tising Autopoint, and full partic- _ 
ulars of sales opportunities. Do 
it today. 
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Attach business card For Executives 


Without obligation, please send sam- 
ple Autopoint, booklet, sales-building 


proposition, prices, etc. 
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3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” Name 
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Made of Bakelite 
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gh largest training school 


in the industrial world 


TH Bell System employs more 

than 350,000 people; and 
throughout the System training 
courses are provided not only for 
the details of the every-day work, 
but for the new duties and new 
responsibilities which telephone 
expansion and improvement are 
creating each year. 


Why conservative investment counsel- 
ors recommend American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. securities 


Bell System Service has grown and 


is growing with the nation. Its 
management is far-sighted, con- 
servative, and yet progressive. The 
System has a plant investment of 
more than $3,000,000,000. It oper- 
ates more than 59,000,000 miles of 
wire, of which more than 39,000,000 
miles are in underground cables. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns more than 93% of 
the combined common stocks of the 
Associated Companies in the Bell 
System which furnishes an indis- 
pensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway 





New York City 
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tons of world shipping vessels laid up 
and idle, an increase of 750,000 tons over 
the same date last year. The already too 
large supply of shipping in the world 
was increased by nearly 2,000,000 gross 
tons, or about 3 per cent., during the 
year ended June 30, 1928. 


U. S. Lags in Building Ships 


REAT BRITAIN and Ireland have 
G led the increase in tonnage during 
the past fiscal year with a gain of 
576,000 tons. Germany increased 420,000 
tons, France 100,000, and Italy gained 
nearly 50,000 tons. In contrast to these 
increases the tonnage of the United 
States held barely steady. 

Trafic through the Panama Canal 
during the fiscal year ended June 3, 
1928, set up a new high record for total 
tonnage passed. Transits through the 
Canal amounted to 6,456, compared with 
5,475 in the previous year and with 5,197 
vessels passed through in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926. 

Flags of 23 nations were represented 
in the Canal traffic for the latest year, 
compared with 25 in the year previous. 
Of the total number of ships passed 
through this year 42.6 were under Amer- 
ican registry, compared with 49 per 
cent. in the 1927 fiscal year. 


























vest for a definite time. 





5 W. LARNED ST. 
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One-Year Investment 


When you invest your money, it’s 
nice to know when you will get it 
back. Commercial Mortgage one- 
year Trust Notes enable you to in- 
} When the year is up, you receive 
the sum you invested, plus a liberal interest return. Mail 
coupon for Booklet F-20 explaining the advantages of in- 
vesting your surplus funds in this way. 


COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GoMPANY 


OF DETROIT 


An Attractive 





DETROIT, MICH. 











Most Staples Move Upward on Short 
Covering and Less Favorable Weather 
Reports. World Output of Wheat 


HE cotton market has been rather 

nervous but limited in scope, both 
as to volume and price movements. 
Lacking anything in the way of spec- 
tacular Government crop reports, traders 
have been biding their time, waiting for 
something to turn up which may give 
the market an impetus one way or an- 
other. 

Weather reports have occupied the 
center of the stage and have been gen- 
erally a bit unfavorable, accounting for 
the moderate strength which has ap- 
peared in the future market during the 
past week or so. Western Texas and 
Western Oklahoma continue to suffer 
from drought while heavy rains have 
fallen in other parts of the cotton belt 
where there has been too much moisture 
already. 


Fifty-Bale Cotton Unit 


T HE New York Cotton Exchange has 
referred to its board of managers 
the preparation of amendments which 
will enable it to trade in 50-bale units 
of raw cotton, both on the floor and 
through the clearing house. Arrange- 
ments are also being made which will 
provide for a raw wool department and 
trading in these futures will probably be 
started some time in the Fall. 

Weather conditions have also had con- 
siderable effect on the trend of wheat 
quotations and here also the reports 
have not been quite so favorable as pre- 
viously in the current season. Heavy 
rains, storms and floods have occurred 
in some of the large Northwestern grow- 
ing states and threshing and general 
harvest is reported to have been held 
up for the better part of a week. 

The scare of the recent trading, how- 
ever, has come from Canadian sources 
which reported extremely low tempera- 
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York & SAWYER 
Architects 





C. T. WILLS, INC. 
General Contractor 
ALEXANDER BRYANT COMPANY 
Plumbing Contractor 







ARCHITECTURAL 
METAL Works, INc. 
Sheet Metal Contractors 


ot pee a “ TIFFANY STUDIOS 
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Ornamental Bronze Work 
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The Salmon Tower 
protected by Copper, Brass and Bronze 


125,000 pounds of Anaconda Brass Pipe were installed throughout the 
30-story Salmon Tower Building, New York. The lighting system absorbed 
36 tons of copper wire. 15,000 pounds of Anaconda Sheet copper were 
used for roof flashing, skylights, copper sheathing, leader outlets. More 
than 40,000 pounds of Bronze went into exterior ornamental metal work. 


In structural giants like the Salmon Tower, Copper, Brass and Bronze 
protect investments running into millions. These imperishable metals are 
the choice of experienced architects, contractors and the building public 
generally. Copper, Brass and Bronze cannot rust. They last indefinitely. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies located in all Principal Cities 


ANACONDA COPPER 
B RAS S Ampows BRONZE 
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2,000,000 Years 


to Prepare 


The Land We Needed 


Down in southern Florida there is 
a hugearea, some 500,000 acres, in the 
form of a natural limestone bow! full 
of a rich, black muck, said by experts 
to be among the most fertile soils on 
earth. For something like three 
million years Lake Okeechobee, ad- 
joining this district on the north, has 
overflowed annually in a gjow, thin 
sheet of water, carrying a load of silt, 
decomposed vegetable matter and 
mineral salts,and depositing them on 
the floor of the bowl. 

Gradually this deposited soil began 
to appear above water in the form of 
islands. Then came a tough, wiry 
growth known as saw grass. For 
countless thousands of years this saw 
grass has grown its yearly crop, died, 
rotted and become part of the earth 
that has now completely filled the 
limestone bowl. 

In this region, called the Ever- 
glades, are combined a soil of aston- 


ishing fertility, an even climate, and 
an abundance of tropical sunshine. 
For twenty years the State and other 
agencies have been at work digging 
drainage canals to carry off the excess 
water, and at last the land is being 
released for use. 

The Southern Sugar Company has 
acquired one hundred thousand acres 
of this fabulously rich muck land. 
exten experimental work has 
provedthis region among the choicest 
on earth for sugar growing. Complete 
water control has been established on 
nearly forty thousand acres. .Sugar 
cane has been planted sufficient to 
yield a crop of about 300,000 tons of 
cane in 1928, which two large extract- 
ing mills are ready to handle. All this 
has been done under the supervision 
of highly competent engineers and 
sugar operators. A booklet describing 
the Company’s activities will be sent 
upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY f/ P ‘ 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


meee 


rofit by 
Arkansas’ Growth! 


As Arkansas builds, we lend money to home 
builders. A big demand. We offer you, 
therefore, Full Paid Certifi- 


cates, from $100 to $5,000 at 
y Yo 7%. 
GUARANTEED! 


Interest paid semi-annually. Shares sold in 
multiples of $100. Certificates may be sur- 
rendered any time on 30 days’ notice, with- 
out penalty or loss of interest. Supervised 
and audited by State Banking Department. 
Pine Bluff is an industrial center, and the 
fastest growing city in the State. 


Send for Free Folder—“B-3” 
“Where Money Grows” 





Jefferson Bldg. & Loan Ass’n 
Pine Bluff 
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SOUTHLAND "90 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES ff ( 


(Full Pald or Prepaid Shares) 


Dividends Payable January and July 


Dividends always earned and paid 
promptly. Withdrawals always 
recognized on demand. Satisfied 
shareholders from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Investigate through any 
source. Write for full information. 


SOUTHLAND suitoine 
& Loan ASSOCIATION 


G. A. MeGREGOR, V.-Pres. and Secy. 


1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 
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tures and frosts in some sections of the 
Dominion belt. Prices rallied sharply on 
such news for one or two sessions but 
reassuring reports then came through, 
indicating that practically no material 
damage has been caused and quotations 
again subsided. 
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T HE Department of Agriculture has 
issued its regular report on world 
wheat crop prospects. Twenty countries 
of the globe, which supply around 70 
per cent. of the total world’s output, 
show prospects for a total wheat yield 
this season running around 2,353,000,000 
bushels, compared with 2,360,000,000 
bushels last season. 

In this total the United States is rep- 
resented as producing a combined crop 
of winter-and spring wheat of 891,292,000 
bushels, or a gain of nearly 20,000,000 
bushels over the last season’s output of 
872,600,000 bushels. 


European Conditions Better 

Latest fig&res from Europe indicate 
improvement in general grain crop pros- 
pects, with recent weather conditions 
more than making up for the unfavor- 
able start which most of the Continental 
crops got this Spring. Twelve European 
countries have an estimated production 
of 1,410,000,000 bushels, compared with 
only 1,043,000,000 bushels in 1927. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has estimated carry-over of domestically 
produced grains, at the beginning of the 
current crop season, at 81,740,000 bushels, 
a gain of nearly 15 per cent. over the 
70,879,000 bushels of grain carry-over at 
the beginning of last year’s season. 

















Oil Production Turns Up Once More 
But Stocks Are Reduced. Cuba 
May Abandon Sugar Restriction 


penne meareculiinates apn has char- 
acterized the weekly reports of pet- 
roleum output in the United States dur- 
ing the past month or so and indications 
currently point to a reversal in the long 
downward trend of such figures. Gains 
and losses have appeared almost alter- 
natively in recent weeks but the totals 
have been creeping gradually higher. 
Latest figures published by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute show total do- 
mestic output of crude estimated at a 
daily average of 2,444,500 barrels per day, 
a gain of over 55,000 barrels a day in a 
single week. The recent totals are still 
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One of the Firestone Cotton Mills—This is 
the Largest Cord Fabric Mill in the World 


ITH the same supreme care—the same 

searching skill which command first 
choice from the world’s rubber plantations, 
Firestone experts buy the cotton for Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires. Right at the primary cot- 
ton markets you will find Firestone buyers, 
where the pick of the long staple cotton crop 
is secured and shipped direct to the Firestone 
Cotton Mills—the largest in the world. 

Here it is woven to exacting standards and 
sent to Akron. Then comes the famous, pat- 
ented process of Gum-Dipping, which saturates 
and insulates every fiber of every cord with 
pure rubber, and adds thousands of miles to 
the life of each Firestone Tire. 

All along the line “The highest possible 
quality at the lowest possible cost”’ is the watch- 
word of the world-wide Firestone organization. 
Ten separate buying offices, strategically lo- 
cated in the Far East for the purchase of crude 
rubber, are also a part of this Firestone pro- 
gram of buying direct from the source and 











Protecting 
Your 


Dollar 


And Increasing Your Mileage 


WHERE THE WORLD’S FINEST 
COTTON GROWS 


shipping direct to the factory. These Firestone 
buying methods influenced the repeal of the 
British Rubber Restriction Act—freed Ameri- 
can industry from foreign control of crude 
rubber—and brought tire prices down to the 
lowest level in history, thus saving more than 
one hundred fifty million dollars for American 
car owners this year. 


Firestone manufactures and distributes tires 
exclusively for its dealers and serves them with 
economical directness from the nearest of one 
hundred fifty Firestone Branches and Ware- 
houses. The dealer in your community has a 
fresh clean stock of the famous Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires, which hold all world records 
for speed, safety, endurance and mileage. He 
also sells Oldfield, the standard quality tire— 
Courier, the outstanding value in the medium 
price field—and Airway, the low price tire for 
light cars. Firestone economies place the 
dealer in position to save you money and 
serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


e. 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . . Hroupiiudard, 
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Beautiful 


NISLEY 


SHOES 


Sales and Service 


Offices in Chief Cities 
of U.S. and Canada 


at 





REFINING CO. 


“On Sale’ Here 


Ts! force of your national adver- 

tising concentrated on your local 
dealer outlets . . the weak link 
of your advertising-sales chain made 
strong. . old dealers re- 
enthused and new ones readily inter- 
ested . 





What would it mean to your dealer and to 
your own sales to have your trade name and 
trademark displayed, continuously by day and 
night, over dealers’ doors? 


No other form of dealer-advertiser tie-up offers such 
extensive and permanent benefits for so modest an 
outlay. Write us to “send an outline of the Flex- 
lume plan for effective and economical dealer co- 
operation.” Firextume CorporaTiIon, 1818 Military 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FLEXLUME 


ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


Factories also at DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND and TORONTO 
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moderately below last year’s figures af 
over 2,500,000 barrels a day but are als» 
much higher than the production esti. 
mates ruling several months ago. The 
recent rapid gains are laid chiefly to two 
individual districts, the Little River and 
St. Louis pools of the Seminole field. 


E homed estimates of the pipe line and 
tank farm stocks of domestic crude 
petroleum show a drop of nearly 750,000 
barrels. Stocks of crude and refined 
oils at refineries lost nearly 900,000 bar- 
rels in the same month. Gasoline ex- 
ports for the first half of 1928 totalled 
over 26,000,000 barrels, compared with 
only about 22,000,000 barrels in the first 
half of last year. 





SOFT COAL OUTPUT STILL LOWER 
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radio 


Gs, 


in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have your 
choice of two programs. Press a valve — 
and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog —and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and find 
the newspaper under your door. 7 7 7 A 
Statler is your ‘“chome away from home.”’ 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 7 BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND + DETROIT ,- ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


The» organization of 
Or Laklen 
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epee ft orem in both anthracite 
and bituminous coal fields continue 
a general downward trend. Hard coal 
operators and retailers are trying to 
stimulate demand but sales are reported 
lagging, due probably to the hot Sum- 
mer, and operations index in the anthra- 
cite field is down to 105.1, a drop of 
nearly five per cent. in a single month, 
and the lowest index figure reported 
since February of 1926, when employ- 
ment was just awakening after the 
strike. 


Cuba May Abandon Restriction 


UGAR—There have been no very 

definite or official statements but 
propaganda sees to be growing for an 
abandonment of the Cuban policy for 
restricting that country’s sugar output. 
Delegations of planters have called on 
President Machado asking him to re- 
peal the restriction laws. His reply is 
reported to be that the restrictions were 
put into effect at the request of planters 
and that if they have now decided to 
change their minds the restrictions may 
be removed, also at their request. 


UBBER—With the British Steven- 
son rubber restrictions coming to 
an end this Fall the Dutch Rubber com- 
mittee has announced that British pro- 
ducers are ready and willing to co-oper- 
ate with American manufacturers in a 
proposed conference to stabilize the in- 
dustry. 

















Prosperity Continues with Bumper Har- 
vests in Full Swing. Government 
Revenues Increase 


LTHOUGH Canada’s industrial 

prosperity is apparently well able 
to stand on its own feet, as it were, 
major interest is rather naturally cen- 
tered about the cereal crop and its har- 
vest at this time of year. 
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Use the Ceiling 
Clear the Aisles 


The lifting and carrying of great loads 

. what tasks for mere sinews in 
the arms of men! ... dwarfs, pyg- 
mies, they are, in comparison... an 





1 army of ants, moving mountains... 

‘ creeping, crawling—through tortu- 

: ous, narrow aisles... beasts of bur- 

; den, with human hearts. . . grum- 

. bling, weary, they tramp on—and on 

d . their one destination the end 

of day .. . lured on by the siren 
that taunts them with a taste 
of freedom. 

y And you call these the spirit of 

: transportation! A medieval set- 

\r ting on the modern stage of 

: business. You complain of “prof- 

a itless prosperity” in your board 

is meetings —your executive con- 

a ferences ... and moles are bur- 

0 rowing through your profits, 

y 


the while. But can’t you see? 
Your money is paying for an 
a army of dwarfs to do a giant’s 

job. And the giant is at your 

elbow, now! 








OW!theSurerTRack 


The Louden Machinery co. 








Specially designed 
track jor greatest 
carrying efficiency 
A track and 


supporting structure 
all in one 















Herculean strength! . . . unfaltering 
endurance . . . untiring energy... . big 
brother to the Louden Monorail ... 
SUPER-TRACK! .. . uses overhead 
space and cuts overhead costs...charts 
a definite course across your ceilings 

. drops its great arm and rolls away 
gigantic loads... with never a rest 
for breath, nor a pause for water. 
Twentieth Century Material Trans- 
portation! Overhead, for free move- 
ment, quick travel, clear aisles... 
spans widely-spaced roof trusses, 
with surprisingly few hangers .. . 
massive, in tensile strength .. . 
powerful, as an army of broad 
shoulders . . . eager to go, with 
anti-friction mounted axles on its 


fy smooth-rolling wheels. Con- 
‘ server of man-power and min- 
utes ... herald of greater 
profits—SUPER-TRACK, 
and the Louden Overhead 


System, commend themselves 

to shrewd thinkers. We offer 

full co-operation, without 
restriction. 














r 1707 West Avenue 
a FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
] 

| 
ir- 

Industrial Monorail Systems 

= Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland ; Detroit 
re, Los Angeles New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco St. Louis 
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Distance is no hin- 
drance to the purchase 
of 6% United First Mortgage 
Bonds. Many of our custom- 
ers, although hundreds of 
miles away, enjoy the same 
investment advantages as 
those who come to our 
office in person. Details of 
purchase are easily arranged 
by mail. 


Interest and principal pay- 
ments on United First Mort- 
gage Bonds are guaranteed 
by the oldest exclusive first 
mortgage bond company in 
Michigan—an institution 
with resources in excess of 
$16,000,000. 


Mail coupon today for this 
interesting booklet on income 
building, also de- 
tails regarding 
convenient 
. partial pay- 
. ment plan. 







UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 


324 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Resources more than $16,000,000. 
In Canada: United Bond Co., Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ont. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
334 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Please mail copy of booklet, “Habit of Success”. 


Name 
Address 








Cry, 
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There have been periods, during the 
past couple weeks, of rather stormy 
weather, with extremely heavy rains, 
some minor floods and low temperatures, 
which have approached frost conditions, 
and these factors have been widely her- 
alded as bullish market factors. 


It appears probable, however, that 
they have been magnified with just such 
aims in view, and better credited reports 
indicate that the harvest will be not far 
from expectations, both as regards quan- 
tity and quality of the important crops. 


Canadian Revenues Increase 


D OMINION government revenues for 
the first four months of the new 
fiscal year show an increase of $13,000,- 
000 to a total of just under $168,000,000, 
while expenditures have gained only 
about $4,000,000 over the same period of 
last year, at a total of less than $107,- 
000,000. Net debt on July 31st was $60,- 
000,000 under the same date in 1927. 


Although the monthly reports on steel 
output for the Summer period show a 
moderate decline from the earlier Spring 
months, they are still far ahead of last 
year. July production of pig iron in 
Canada amounted to over 95,000 long 
tons, compared with 97,000 tons in June 
but an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
over the 51,000 tons reported in the cor- 
responding month of last year. Seve: 
months’ production amounted to over 
560,000 tons or a gain of 24 per cent. 
over 1927. 


Commercial failures are somewhat ir- 
regular as regards their number but in 
the matter of liabiliites involved they 
point to the generally prosperous state 
of industry and commerce, being the 
smallest for corresponding periods in the 
past three or four years. 


Business Failures Decline 


URING the first half of the current 
D year total number of failures in the 
Dominion amounted to 960, compared 
with 890 in the same period of 1927 and 
856 in the year ‘before that. Total 
liabilities, however, were only slightly 
over $14,000,000, compared with $14,360,- 
000 in 1927 and with the comparatively 
high figures of $17,314,000 in the first 
half of 1925. 

On the other side of the picture ex- 
ports of automobiles from Canada dur- 
ing the first six months of 1928 declined 
to 26,552 units, a drop of over 26 per 
cent. from the figures of over 36,000 units 
shipped in the same period of last year. 
Valuation of such exports is shown at 
$12,554,000 for the first half of this year, 
a decline of 24 per cent. from last year’s 
figure of $16,530,000. 

Exports of wheat for the crop year 
ended with July, were also somewhat 
lower than in the preecding year. 
Through Atlantic ports such exports 
were less than 58,000,000 bushels against 
over 67,000,000 bushels exported in the 
previous crop year. 




















Kellogg to Extend Peace Treaty 
Throughout World. Budget Surplus 
Turns Into an Estimated Deficit 
T HE two chief presidential candidates 

are getting in practice for their Fall 
activities by making a few speeches here 
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and there, but the intensive part of the 
campaign with continuous speaking tours 
will probably not begin for about an- 
other week. 

Governor Smith is planning about 
twenty set speeches, beginning shortly 
along the Pacific Coast and working 
back towards the East, where he wilt 
wind up his campaign just before elec- 
tion. 

The New York State Republican Com- 
mittee has been dealt a blow in the death 
of its chairman, George K. Morris. After 
somewhat of a struggle, former Speaker 
H. Edmund Machold of Jefferson 
County has succeeded Mr. Morris as 
chairman. Dr. Hubert Work, National 
Republican Chairman, has approved and 
commended Mr. Machold’s selection. 


The Pact of Paris 


CLIPSING~ domestic politics at 
least for the moment was the cele- 
bration of the successful negotiation of 
the Briand-Kellogg multi-lateral peace 
treaty which was signed at Paris late 
last month. 

The Secretaries and Ministers of fif- 
teen nations, along with their aides, 
gathered in Paris for the ceremony, 
which was marked, at the expressed 
wishes of Secretary Kellogg, with a sim- 
plicity unmatched in diplomatic history. 
Oratory was practically abandoned, the 
chief address being merely that of For- 
eign Minister Briand. 

Secretary Kellogg has now announced 
that his efforts will not stop with sign- 
ing of the Treaty by these fifteen na- 
tions, but that plans are now being for- 
mulated to invite about forty-five more 
of the smaller nations to join in the 
outlawing of aggressive warfare. 

Among the more important nations in 
the second group will be Austria, Egypt, 
Greece, Mexico, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, all of the Balkans and 
practically all of the South American 
nations. Even Russia will be invited to 
sign the Treaty through the diplomatic 
medium of France. 

President Coolidge has formally ac- 
cepted the resignation of Herbert 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce and 
has appointed William F. Whiting of 
Holyoke, Mass., as his~successor. 


Budget Deficit Now Forecast 


The prospect with regard to govern- 
mental finance has shifted rapidly from 
the optimistic tone of a few months 
ago and latest reports indicate a deficit 
of not far from $100,000,000 in the budget 
for 1929. The seventh annual report of 
the Bureau of the Budget now prophe- 
sies a Treasury deficit of $94,280,000 at 
the end of the current fiscal year, to 
close on June 30, 1929, This corresponds 
with earlier estimates which placed the 
surplus at around $250,000,000. 




















Expect Hughes’ Election to League 
Court Post. Calles May Hold Mexican 
Presidency. Venizelos Victor in Greece 


EAGUE OF NATIONS—One of the 
greatest honors which the League 

of Nations can give to any person is 
shortly expected for a citizen of the 
United States. Charles Evans Hughes, 
it appears, is slated for election by the 
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Assembly of the League of Nations to 
sit on the bench of the World Court 
at The Hague. It has also been semi- 
officially indicated that Mr. Hughes will 
accept this honor and will thus join the 
United States more closely, even though 
unofficially, with the League. 


French Industry Looking Up 


paae ee reports seem to 
indicate that. business is coming 
back quite satisfactorily throughout the 
nation and there is a shortage of labor, 
not only in agriculture, but in industry 
as well. Thus far in 1928 gross traffic 
earnings of the seven chief railway sys- 
tems totaled over 7,000,000,000 francs, 
against only about 6,500,000,000 francs 
for the corresponding period of 1927. 

Steel output for the first six months 
of 1928 was 4,624,000 tons, a gain of 540,- 
000 tons over the first half of 1927, and 
an advance of more than 500,000 tons 
over the same period of 1926. 
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N ICARAGUA—Arrangemeénts are go- 
ing steadily forward for American 
supervision of the nationwide election 
to be held in Nicaragua on November 
4. The country seems to be in a quiet 
state and no untoward occurrences are 
anticipated. The American electoral 
mission which will supervise the elec- 
tions is under the leadership of Brigadier 
General Frank R. McCoy. 


M EXICO—Aaron Saenz, Governor 
4 of one of the Mexican states and 
lately chief of the Obregon political 
campaign, has returned to his northern 
post after a long series of conferences 
in Mexico City. Saenz was the chief 
rival of Calles for the presidency of the 
Mexican Republic, and since he has re- 
cently declared for peace, rumors are be- 
ing revived that President Calles will 
stay in office. 


Venizelos Continues Dictator 


REECE—The election steam-roller 
of Premier Venizelos has apparent- 
ly done its work successfully and he is 
announced victorious over all the oppo- 
sition groups in the recent Greek elec- 
tions. It appears that he has won about 
230 out of the 250 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


OLIVIA—Restoration of the gold 
standard after a lapse since 1914 is 


reported to have been effected by recent 
legislation enacted in conformity with 
recommendations of the American Com- 
mission to that country, which was under 
the leadeship of Prof. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University. 

The new Bolivian bank law reorgan- 
izes the National Bank, provides a sys- 
tematized budget and legalizes the 
present stabilization of the currency on 
its gold basis. 








100k ATA CHECK == 
AND WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


First, of course, the amount and 
the signature ... But it’s odd, 
isn’t it, how you'll study for just 
a bit of an instant the name of 
the bank—and maybe the feel 
and the look of the paper it’s 
written on? 

Most people seem instine- 
tively to associate a distinctive 
looking check with a sound, well- 
managed bank. 

Substantial people—people 

_ a little jealous of their better 
standing in a community—seem naturally to gravitate toward a bank that im- 
presses them with its stability and prestige. 

There’s no denying they like to have any check they send out carry with it 
an implication of this standing and the prestige of their bank. 

It’s no accident that National Safety Paper has been the accepted standard 
check paper throughout the country. Nor that 60% of the banks in the nation’s 
leading financial centers use it. 

; Checks made on National Safety Paper are distinctive, substantial looking, 
dignified. They’re safe as paper can be—protected on both sides. 

Suggest National Safety Paper to the cashier of your bank. George La Monte 
& Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
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'¢ e wise tire Lilies 


oe avtons / 


LONE A DEAE 


HERE are two reasons why quality ideal of manufacture — and 
the man who invests his money that each new tire he buys will give 
wisely invariably chooses Day- him the same fine performance as the 
ton Thorobred Tires for the wheels last! 
of his car. 

; ; : You, too, should have Dayton 
First—he knows from _ experience Thorobreds on the wheels of your 
that Dayton Tires give real riding cars! 
comfort—that they offer an added 
measure of safety —that they give The DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
thousands of extra miles of trouble- Dayton, Ohio 


free service. In short, that they are 
exactly what they are acknowledged 
to be—the outstanding quality tires 
now being built in America! 


And secondly—he has also learned 


rom experience that The Dayton : 
Rubber Manufacturing Company 
does not tamper with the high qual- C]oRoBRE? 
ity of its product—that every Day- a 


ton Tire is built to the Dayton 


seyt oO n A Thorobred 







dTires 
p> 
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How 
Successful Men 


Invest 


EN who achieve success in 

life usually owe much of 
theirsuccess to investing money 
safely, on a systematic plan, 
which gradually builds and 
keeps a fortune. For decades, 
S. W. STRAUS & Co. have 
rendered constructive and help- 
ful counsel to many such in- 
vestors. 


We suggest that any 
investor who wishes to 
work out a systematic 
planof accumulationand 
investment may profit- 
ably call and consult one 
of our officers. 


We will be pleased to aid 
in the selection of sound 
investments and the de- 
velopment of such a plan. 


Our current offerings are so 
widely diversified that they af- 
ford bonds to meet the require- 
ments of every investor. They 
include railroad bonds, utilities, 
municipals, industrials, and 
foreign bonds, yielding about 
4 to 7%. Then there are first 
mortgage real estate bonds, 
originated and safeguarded by 
us, yielding about 5.75%—fa- 
vorites of rnost of our clients. 
Call or write and ask for 


BOOKLET I1-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds y y Incorporated 


Srraus BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New YorK CHICAGO 





j—— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 —— 


























Investors Everywhere | Use 


MOODY'S 
RATINGS 


Found Only in Moody's Manuals 














ACCOUNTING 


The uncrowded, highly 

Profession of Accountancy — <=. 
us Opportunities to am- 
bitious men and women. Send 
or our 80-page book, “How to 
Learn Accounti the 
first easy lesson. "Hou will be 
sent free, 

INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 

A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Dept. 69 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rail Outlook Brighter 
Daniel Willard, President Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad: 
“Fine winter wheat crop in Kansas and 
adjacent territory has been gathered and 


is safe from harm. In the Northwest 
Spring wheat is in about as good condi- 
tion as it could be 
at this time of year, 
and unless the unex- 
pected happens it will 
yield a very satisfac- 
tory harvest. 

“In Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, where 
the wheat crop was 
poor, the growing 

‘ corn crop is large 
and in Sieidibeds condition. With live stock 
prices generally high it is apparent many 
millions of new wealth is to come into 
the farming states this Fall, raising their 
purchasing power and reflecting itself in 
the business of the industrial East. 

“Partly as a result of good crops and 
partly because of the present tendency of 
business in our own territory, we hope in 
the near future to take on again at least 
some of the men we have been forced to 
lay off recently. Everything considered, 
the outlook for railroads is brighter than 
it has been for quite a number of months.” 





Railroads and Prosperity 


C. W. Dickinson, commercial ugent, 
Illinois Central Railroad, in an interview 
with Forbes: 

“The railroads of the United States last 
year spent $1,396,000,000 for material and 
supplies and $772,000,000 for new equip- 
ment and additions and betterments to 
fixed property. This sum—$2,168,000,000 
—is equivalent to $78.60 for every family 
in the United States. The railroads spent 
$39,000,000 in 1927 for coal alone. Every 
fourth dollar earned by the coal miners 
last year came from the railroads. The 
railroads spent $433,000,000 in 1927 for 
iron and steel products. Employees of the 
iron and steel industry derived approxi- 
mately one-fifth of their income last year 
from railroads. Railway. purchases of 
lumber, ties, poles and other forest prod- 
ucts in 1927 amounted to $176,000,000. 
One-fourth of all the wages paid in the 
lumber industry last year came from the 
railroads.” 


Interest Rates and Prosperity 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust Company: 

“Periods of high interest rates in past 
years have almost always been followed 
by periods of poor general business and 
times of low interest rates have preceded 
times of good general business. At the 
present time short-term interest rates are 
high. Moreover, the present prospects 
are that interest rates will remain high 
for some months to come. Probably this 
will have a restraining effect on business. 
Already the stiffness in interest rates has 
resulted in a sharp decline in the floating 
of new bond issues. This means that a 
good deal of new construction and pur- 
chasing of machinery, furnishings and 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


equipment, that would normally have been 

under way this coming Autumn and Win- 
ter, have been deferred until interest rates 
will become easier. However, such slow- 
ing down as may result will probably be 
moderate because in this period of high 
interest most business firms are not ac- 
cumulating large inventories of slow- 
moving goods.” 


Conservatively Bullish 


Martin L. Straus, president Hartman 
Corporation, in an interview with Forbes: 

“Most lines of trade and industry will 
enjoy, I believe, in the final quarter of 
1928 at least the same activity as experi- 
enced in the same period of last year. The 
national election will, in my opinion, have 
no deterrent effect. Both nominees are 
able executives, and the choice of either 
will give business renewed confidence. In 
our own—the retail furniture industry—I 
am conservatively bullish. The public de- 
mand for style and smartness has been 
met by the manufacturers and retailers 
can now offer correct up-to-date design at 
moderate prices. Money, in the hands 
of the buying public, appears ample, judg- 
ing by collections which are running bet- 
ter than in 1927.” 


Conditions Sound and Promising 


Alvan Macauley, president 
Motor Car Company: 

“Our own business is in most excellent 
condition. Our fiscal year ends August 31 
and has already far surpassed any year, 
both as to volume of business and earn- 
ings, that the com- 
pany has ever en- 
joyed. And we are 
all set for an excel- 
lent year ahead of 
us. 

“General business 
conditions appear to 
me to be sound and 
promising. I believe 
the country’s pros- 
perity will continue for a considerable 
time. I do not expect that the impend- 
ing presidential election will substantially 
affect business conditions. Both of the 
candidates are exceptionally careful and 
able men and I believe the future of the 


country is safe regardless of which one 
is elected.” * 


Packard 





Sees Good Business 


Roy B. White, president Jersey Central 
Railroad: 

“Like other hardcoal carriers, Jersey 
Central’s earnings during the past two 
months show the effect of the decrease 
in shipments of anthracite. Bituminous 
coal tonnages, so far as our company is 
concerned, have held up well and freight 
other than coal is moving in about the 
same volume as in the period last year. 
By the middle of September I believe the 
loaded car movement generally through- 
out the country will be better. While no 
one is expecting a business boom, I feel 


business will be good during the Fall and 
early Winter.” 








F 
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More About 
Fake Stocks 


Tipster Sheet Methods Con- 
tinue—Hasty Purchasers 
Usually Regret at 
Leisure 


HIRTY-ONE stocks listed on the Bos- 

ton Curb Exchange, a thousand shares 
of which, at their highest price during the 
years 1925-1928, would have cost investors 
more than $122,900, had dropped, on August 
8th of this year, to $16,650 according to a 
bulletin recently published by the National 
Better Business Bureau. 


Presenting detailed records of thirty- 
seven issues listed at one time or another 
on the Boston Curb Exchange, thirty-two 
tipster sheets, and 85 brokers, the bulletin 
describes tipster sheet methods, tells how 
swindlers have been convicted, and relates 
the loss of millions of dollars by the in- 
vesting public. 


No record of any dividend payments by 
the thirty-seven companies has been found 
except a two-cent dividend amounting to 
$1,314.50 paid by one company in 1925 after 
sale of a single carload of ore for $1,544.35 
and a two-cent dividend payment by a sec- 
ond company shortly before it went into 
receivership. 


Promoters Get the Money 


oy, Getd of these promotions resemble 
schemes to “mine the public.” In 
cases where it has been possible to obtain 
the facts, the amount of money received 
by the promoted company compared to the 
price paid by the public for stock is miser- 
ably small—in some cases nothing, as, for 
example, in the case of Universal Glass 
Machine Co., which sold at a high of $5.00. 


The original price to the promoter of 
the Idaho Copper Corporation was 10c a 
share, and was later changed to not more 
than 50c a share, yet this stock sold at a 
high of $6.50. 


In many cases the principal part of the 
investment is in the promotion, not in the 
company. There are instances where stocks 
optioned by the broker have been listed 
on the Boston Curb Exchange and trading 
started at many times the option price to 
be paid by the broker. 


Some Tipster Sheet Methods 


Y far, the most extensive medium used in 
promoting these stocks has been tipster 
sheets, which generally purport to give un- 
biased financial advice to the public. Well- 
known dividend-paying securities are dis- 
cussed side by side with columns devoted to 
the promotion of the sale of stocks in 
which the promoter is interested—although 
his personal interest is often undisclosed. 
Statements regarding the stocks pro- 
moted are flamboyant. Predictions are 
made of future prices and riches. As the 
price advances, higher prices are predicted. 
When a break in the price comes, the blame 
is often placed on a raid on the stock by 
an unscrupulous competitor. 


The process of rising prices sometimes is 
again repeated or the promotion aban- 
doned, the promoters diverting their atten- 
tions to another stock with the use of 
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Greene Cananea Copper Co. 


Analyzed in our latest WeexLy Review 





Copy F-68 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
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Stabilizing your income 





Every counselor preaches diversity as a major invest- 
ment factor. 


Participating Bonds of a leading company in its field 
derive their income from a chain of subsidiaries servin 
a widely diversified geographical and industrial area. 
This diversity stabilizes earnings and has contributed to 
an unbroken record of 7% income to bondholders. 


Holders of these Participating Bonds have an investment 
in a business operating in 69 cities in 21 states under a . 
central management company of proven ability. Offered 
at par— present yield 7%. 


Mail coupon for further information. 














CLARENCE HODSON & CO. inc. 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
SEND ME BOOKLET B-389 
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worth. 


or to take advantage of some big 
business deal—or they stew and 
fume at making out tax returns 
because records of important 
transactions have been trusted to 
random notes and memory. 
Truly, some men never know what 
they are worth. Many waste years 
before they find out, accurately and 
conveniently, with MI-REFERENCE. 
Between the covers of this valuable 
record book are twelve forms to keep 
track of all your personal business— 
to show, at the tips of your fingers, 
all details of your stocks, bonds, real 
estate, notes, insurance, taxable in- 
come and deductions—every fact that 
is important but usually trusted to 
easily misplaced memoranda. 

Every man—with vast holdings or small sav- 
ings—needs this record book. Send for your 
copy and use it, at our expense, for ten days. 
If you are not convinced that it is worth a 


more than its cost to you, remove the leaves 
you have used and return it. No obligation 


CE is yours for ten days, abso- 
lutely FREE. 


Some Men Never Know 


Plugging along—year after year — buying a home, buying life 
insurance, holding a few securities, building a competence for 
lean years— but many men never know what they are really 


Perhaps they miss golden opportunities to change investments 





on ag send this coupon and MI- 4// your financial records in a convenient 
REFER 





6x9 loose-leaf book. 





Regular Edition has flexible leatherette 
cover, index and 100 record sheets—$5.00. 
DeLuxe Edition has full leather cover, 


beautifully embossed, index and 200 record 
oove: 10.00. Cash with order outside 
the + * 


Pfening & Snyder, Inc 


Commerce Bldg. - Columbus, Ohio 








PFENING & SNYDER, Inc., 
Commerce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


P Regular iti i 
lease send { os prea i edition of MI 
REFERENCE for 10-day free trial. 
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Two Rector Street 





E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


New York 





























Marginal Trading 


We offer a Booklet containing a con- 
cise treatise and setting forth several 
rules on this subject. It also briefly 
discusses: 


Advantages of Odd Lot Buying 


Common Stocks Versus Bonds 
Data helpful to investors is also given. | 


Copy Free Upon Request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad St. New York 


BRANCH: Narragansett, R. I. 
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Bear Market 
Ahead ? 


The stock market, as a whole, has recovered 
completely from the June “collapse” and is 
now around, the highest levels on record. 


WHAT NOW? 


Is distribution again in evidence? As in April and 
May, do we face another readjustment which, this 
time, will develop into a broad bear movement? 


Qur Advisory Bulletin, just issued, answers this ques- 


tion and gives specific recommendations. A few copies 
are available, 


Simply ask for Bulletin FS-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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either the same or another tipster sheet. 
The cost of distributing tipster sheets is 
enormous, The “Wall Street Iconoclast” 
is understood to have had at times a mail- 
ing list of 600,000 to whom this tipster 
sheet went weekly, with first-class postage 
of 6 cents and sometimes 8 cents. 
Supplementing the tipster sheets, the pro- 
moters often send out lengthy telegrams, 
sometimes 200 words or more, at an aggre- 
gate cost of thousands of dollars. Tele- 
phone salesmen often make long-distance 
calls to points as far as the Pacific Coast- 
These salesmen apparently have relied on 
the difficulty of victims identifying the 
party with whom they talked over the tele- 
phone, and freely represent anything and 
everything to get the public’s money. 


Promoter Controls Market 


A* may be noted in various promotions, 
the promoter is often in full control of ° 
practically all the outstanding stock. He 
can start trading at any price he desires, 
which may be and often is many times the 
price the stock cost him. His control over 
increasing prices is apparent. The higher 
the price he sells to the public, the greater 
is his profit. 

Officials of various States have been ac- 
tive in protecting their residents from many 
of these promotions. Keyes Winter, for- 
mer Deputy Attorney General of New 
York State in charge of the administration 
of the Martin Fraud Act, stated in con- 
nection with one promotion listed on the 
Boston Curb: 

“This is a typical instance of a class of 
fraud that is being worked on the citizens 
of this state by means of ‘washing’ sales 
on the Boston Curb. Practically worth- 
less stocks are listed on that Exchange at 
fictitious prices. Sales of stock are then 
‘washed’ between Curb brokers in large 
amounts at rising prices. A feverish de- 
mand for the stock is created and the 
public is lured into the market. The pro- 
moters unload at the high prices.” 


Beware the Boston Curb 


HE Bulletin of the Better Business 

Bureau is only one of many indictments 
issued in the past couple years against 
methods of fraudulent stock promoters and 
especially against the administration of the 
Boston Curb Exchange which has been so 
lax and carried the records of so many 
such promotions that listing on the Bos- 
ton Curb Exchange today automatically 
places any stock issue under the shadow of 
suspicion. 

Forses Magazine is constantly receiving 
letters from investors who complain of 
their losses in such promotions and ask 
redress. The methods and expert legal ad- 
vice employed by the sharp-shooters make 
it exceedingly difficult to recover capital 
lost in such stocks, 

Millions of dollars could be saved Ameri- 
can investors each year if they would only 
“investigate before investing” instead of 
afterward. Realizing this, the fraudulent 
stock salesman always urges the need for 
a quick decision, without letting the pros- 
pect weigh the matter carefully or ask 
advice of investment specialists. 

A valuable axiom in this connection 
might be that an intrinsically good stock 
does not have to be purchased on the spur 
of the moment. 

The salesman usually urges immediate 
action because the price of the stock is 
to be raised the next day but this is merely 
one of the common “high-pressure” 
methods of selling such stocks. 














— 
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$1,000,000 YEARLY SPENT ON TESTS 


Oil and Gasolene Division of the Cities Service Organization 
makes daily, hourly experiments to insure perfection. 


The Cities Service organization is founded 
on efficiency—efficiency not only in produc- 
tion, but in rendering to the public in each 
division the most perfect form of service. 


In its Petroleum Division, in addition to 
operating 4,600 oil wells, 7 refineries, 3,000 
tank cars, a fleet of tank ships and 800 ser- 
vice stations, it carries on year after year a 
vast program of research. 


To insure oil and gasolene of super-quality 
for automobiles and for industries, over 


Cities Service is an $800,000,000 organi- 
zation with 20,000 trained employees. It 
includes not only some of the largest petro- 
leum properties in the country but also 
more than 60 public utility companies in 
17 states, providing electricity and gas for 
domestic and industrial use. 


From a small beginning 18 years ago, the 
Cities Service organization has grown to be 
one of the dozen leading American industries. 
For your information and to show you why 
350,000 investors have faith in 











laboratory tests and experi- 
ments. Thus the highest 
standards are maintained. N 
Uniformity is insured. No 
expense is spared in giving 


Cities Service customers the 
finest products obtainable. 


$1,000,000 is spent yearly on 
[ 4} 


























Cities Service,read booklet 

“TPO-112” describing the in- 
~ | vestment possibilities of Cities 

Service securities, an informative 
< booklet which will be sent to 
you free if you will address 
Cities Service Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Broadcasting by the ~~ Servigs Concess Gecheoms eqelated by « vy ales, Seevien Covalfons, 

on Fridays at 8 p. m. Eastern Daylight Saving Time throu e 

National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI WGR. WRC, WWCAE, WTAM, 
WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WEAA, KSD, KOA, WOW. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Diversified Interests A Unified Control 
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50 Broadway 


Safety in 


Distribution 


A great margin of safety 
lies in the distribution 
of holdings. 


It is safer to purchase 
10 shares of stock in 10 
leading diversified in- 
dustries than to pur- 
chase 100 shares in just 
one issue. 


Unfavorable  develop- 
ments are unlikely to 
affect all ten at the same 
time. If safety is de- 
sired then distribution 
is needed. ’ 


Ask for Booklet F. 352 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir& (©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


New York 




















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Morket Letter J-14 


(isHom & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway 


Telephone: Hanover 2500 


New York 





























HE stock market gives indications 
of having entered upon a new 
phase of its major movement. Up 
until the close of last month trading 
was comparatively inactive and price 
fluctuations narrow and insignificant. 
Since then, however, the general mar- 
ket has awakened from its dullness and 
prices have been advancing rapidly un- 
der the stimulus of pool operations, 
forced covering of premature short in- 
terests, favorable business conditions and 
prosperous outlook for the Fall season. 
By breaking out of its Summer 
lethargy on the side of advancing prices 
the general market has indicated that 
the line of least resistance is still up- 
wards. From a long-pull standpoint 
that does not change the picture at all— 
it is a perfectly normal attribute of a 
bull market that is nearing its end. It 
would be playing false with our read- 
ers, therefore, if we advised buying 
stocks at these levels with investment 
funds, 


F OR the speculator and for the short- 
term future, however, the prospect 
is entirely different and we continue of 
a mind that purely speculative funds 
may be utilized to very good advantage 
on the long side. 

Bull markets have a habit of showing 
two peaks and that is what this one 
gives promise of doing. Its first peak 
came with the tremendous trading and 
extravagant run-ups of last April. After 
the rapid reaction of early June, the 
advance has again carried averages to 
new high levels and it now appears that 
we shall go through another stage of 
tremendous trading, probably larger 
than ever before, and extravagant ad- 
vances, before this peak of the mar- 
ket is finally achieved. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


New Upward Phase in Prices Appears With Opportunities for 
Speculation But Not for Investment 


By R. W. Schabacker 
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he such trading phases there are large 
profits to be made but they are only 
for the nimble trader, the man who 
can take large chances, who has enough 
true investment capital behind him to 
justify the use of a goodly fund for 
pure speculation. 

Such profits are not for the true in- 
vestor. They are not for the man who 
buys because a stock is selling at bar- 
gain levels, based on earnings, book 
values and future prospects, and they 
are not for the man who buys stocks to 
hold for a year or a lifetime, unless he is 
willing to hold them through drastic in- 
termediate reactions. 

It is hard on the patience of such 
investors to stand aside while the specu- 
lator is reaping his profits in short-turn 
trading. If the investor wants to turn 
speculator with a portion of his funds 
that is his own affair and not only have 
we no objection, but we actually ad- 
vise it—in moderation. The thing we 
cannot justify is for the investor to pre- 
tend he is making wise investment pur- 
chases in the current market. It cannot 
be done. The may who buys stocks here 
is speculating and not investing. 


F INALLY, therefore, we have changed 
our ao about the immediate course 
of the market. But we have not changed 
our ideas about the eventual reaction. 
No long-term analyst of the stock mar- 
ket has the right to advise long-term 
safety in investment buying at this time. 
In the last analysis, therefore, we con- 
tinue the same advice which we have 
given since prices started upward after 
the June break. That advice is that 
true long-pull investment is not justi- 
fied at this time, but that speculative 
purchases may well be rewarded with 
attractive profits for the near-term. 
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S it arbitrary to say that 
an individual, making 
his own decisions, cannot be success- 
ful alone to the extent he can with 
the help of an organization whose 
sole business is investment counsel? 


We have asked this of investors 
from one end of the country to the 
other. Several thousands have an- 
swered that the individual zs handi- 
capped; have subscribed to Brook- 
mire Service; have found their in- 
vestment profits increased remarka- 
bly; have discovered that their 
eventual success is a matter of steady 
growth, not of “‘catching the mar- 
ket’’ this time, with the inevitable 
chance of missing it zext time. 


Meanwhile our business has grown. 
So has our equipment for service. 
The result is that Brookmure today is in 
a better position than ever before to pro- 
vide you with profit-making invest- 
ment counsel. 


Why are you reading? 


You are reading this advertisement 
because the investment of your 
money interests you. And this, in 
our opinion, is a time for the most 
careful thought on the subject. The 
rise of values. ..of security prices... 
during the past few years has 
colle many people to think that 
such a general rise will continue 
(possibly with short interruptions) 
unabated and indefinitely. Actual- 


who... is the 
SUCCESSFUL investor , 





.... the man who “catches the market” 
occasionally, or his neighbor whose profits 
_ | are growing consistently . .. year after year? 


ly, is this a sound conclusion? 
There have been many warning 
signs. Greater selectivity ; one stock 
i shes another breaks sharply; 
one man accumulates a fortune; an- 
other loses heavily. What policy is 
best now? 





The steadily increasing number 
of investors who are turning to 
Brookmire Service has made nec- 
essary a further expansion, both 
of personnel and offices. The new 
location of the Brookmire main 
offices is 551 Fifth Avenue . . 
15,000 square feet, comprising 
the entire 5th floor. 


With the additional facilities 
now available we are in a posi- 
tion to provide additionally 
effective service. 


We extend an invitation to visit 
us and inspect our new quarters. 











What we have said 
to our clients 


We have urged on our clients the 
need for caution. We say again that 
this is a time when every individual 
investor should scrutinize most carefully 
the sources from which he receives his in- 
vestment advice. There are profits to 
be made now as there have been, 


- practically continuously, through- 


out the entire history of the United 
States. But now, as always, the vast 
majority will fail to realize them. 
Now, as always, it is only the 


BROOKMIRE 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Investment Counselors for Nearly .4 Quarter Century 
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informed investor who will profit. 
And, it is Brookmire’s sole business to 
keep investors informed. 


Judge for yourself 
Your best basis for judgment as to 


our ability to help you make money 
is our record. 


This record is open for inspection. 
We urge you to ask your bank re- 
garding us, to consult any financial 
authority, to send for a complete 
description of the Service. Apply 
any test you like and then deter- 
mine whether it will prove to your 
profit to secure Brookmire advice 
on your investments. But remem- 
ber, before sending the coupon, that 
we do not advocate in-and-ovr d- 
ing. The average individual is cer- 
tain to lose money in trying to catch 
the ‘‘short swings,”’ and we do not 
attempt to advise anyone on this 
basis. Remember, too, that every 
Brookmire client is considered in 
the light of his individual require- 
ments. His personal status and ob- 
jectives are considered in the recom- 
mendations we make for him. 


Complete information will be sent 
upon receipt of the coupon. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Buzlding, San Franctsco, Cal:fornia. 





eoceed 


BrooxmirE Economic Service, INc. 
551 Fifth.Ave., New York City 


Please send me a copy of ‘* Your Ques- 
tions Answered*’ and your latest bulle- 
tins advising what to do now. S-Ta 





Capital available for investment is $.. noe 
(This is not necessary, 1f you prefer not to give it.) } 
s 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Special Analysis of 
McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co. 








Copy on request 
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Established 1873 





Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 


33c A DAY MEANT 
$75,000 


}———=Five Years Later—— 


























The accumulation of the above 
sum was made possible by an 
investment of 33c a day in 
Babson’s Reports. 


*A client says, “I’ve made over 
$75,000 in the last five years by 
following the Babson Plan.” 


Business men and _ investors 
will find the cost of Babson’s 
Reports insignificant when 
compared with their value. 


Send for FREE Booklet NOW! 
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; Send to Babson’s Reports, Babson 
\ Park, Mass., for FREE booklet: \ 
\ “Bigger Investment Returns” | 
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*Name on file. 61-1 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 





E have been favorably inclined to- 
W ward the steel stocks during most 

of the current year, but especially 
since it has become apparent that the large 
producers are able to hold their advances 
in finished goods and still maintain a satis- 
factory rate of operation. Third quarter 
reports should be far ahead of last year 
and the final quarter may be expected to 
finish up an exceptionally good year. 


The Steel Stocks 


Te. leader in the industry is still 
United States Steel Corporation and 
earnings for 1928 ought to be well over 
$10 a share, compared with $8.80 last year. 
The stock has already advanced to a new 
high for the year and while we expect a 
shake-out of about 10 points we still think 
it good to hold for higher prices. 


Otis Steel 


FTER a long. and tedious period of 

disappointing earnings and a generally 
tepid record which would encourage no 
cheers from stockholders, this company 
seems to be coming into its own. The 
highest earnings in the last post-war pe- 
riod were less than $2,000,000, or $2 per 
share, in 1926. 

The company has undergone a minor 
recapitalization this year and its fortunes 
may have finally turned the corner. For 
the first half net was $1,743,000, or $1.66 a 
share on the rather small issue of less 
than 750,000 shares of common outstand- 
ing. 

With prospects for as much as $3.50 per 
share im 1928 the stock appears in an at- 
tractive position around current levels 
of 26. 


American Can 


‘= the December Ist number of last year 
we issued a detailed and specific buying 
recommendation on American Can, then 
selling at 72. In the January Ist issue we 
selected this stock as one of our best buy- 
ing recommendations for 1928. 

Can has been in an almost steady and 
rapid advance ever since and has recently 
made a new high around 110. Though it 
is logical to expect a resting period with 
perhaps some moderate reaction, we still 
consider the stock one of the better ones 
in the list for further advance and would 
pick up the stock on any such intermediate 
weakness. : 


Armour of Illinois 


HIS is another stock which we have 

recommended frequently in the past nine 
months. In the November 15th issue of 
last year we specifically advised purchase 
of the Class A common stock, then selling 
at below 10, and in the February Ist issue 
we advised purchase of the preferred at 
67. At around current prices of 21 the 
Class A issue has more than doubled in 
value, while the preferred has advanced to 
around 90. : 

The fundamental improvement in this 
company’s business, on which our recom- 
mendations were based, has not changed. 
The situation and prospects for the com- 
pany still look strong and we would advise 


continuing to hold both the common and 
preferred issues for higher prices. 


An Investment Utility 
UT in Western New York state, de- 
riving power from Niagara Falls, and 
increasing its profits busily without mak- 
ing much racket, is the Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corporation. It is the 
largest hydro-electric producer in this 
country and operates one of our largest 

public utility distributing systems. 
Capitalization consists of $85,000,000 in 
bonds, 2,400,000 shares of preferred, 525,- 
000 shares of new Class A, and 2,000,000 
shares of no-par common stock. Profits 
have been increasing rapidly and steadily 
and 1927 showed net of nearly $8,000,000 
or $2.35 on the common stock. Since then 
the Class A has appeared and ought to 


earn its dividend about six times over in 
1928. 


Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 

T= Class A is entitled to non-cumu- 

lative dividends at $1.20 per share per 
annum. After the common receives a like 
amount they both share equally in any ad- 
ditional payments. Both stocks are now 
paying their regular $1.20 per share divi- 
dends. The small issue of Class A seems 
to give it a standing almost equal with the 
preferred even though it is non-cumulative. 

We think the Class A stock is the better 
buy, now selling around 43 on the New 
York Curb Market. We recommend its 
purchase as an attractive business man’s 
investment. 


The Oils 

wits the exception of a few refining 

stocks, the oils as a group have not 
acted as well as they should have this Sum- 
mer. We have not lost faith in them, how- 
ever, and suggest the old credo that the 
oils are the “last movers” in any upward 
march of general stock prices. 

Though we advised beginning of ac- 
cumumulation in the group last Spring, we 
have not yet felt sufficiently certain that 
their troubles are entirely behind them, to 
justify readers loading up with them. We 
advocate merely a good selection among the 
oil stocks, with plenty of diversification 
in small amounts, but we would not be 
averse to thinning out one’s line on strong 


run-ups, with the idea of repurchase on 
later reactions, 


Barnsdall 

| merle sierson has been stronger than 

most of the oils in recent weeks due 
to discovery of the new light pool near 
Santa Barbara, California. The first well 
flowed around 2,500 barrels a day, pinched 
in, and appears to have opened a new field 
of light gravity oil. Barnsdall, jointly with 
Rio Grande Oil Company, owns a block 
of 1,350 acres under lease in the new 
field. 

In the May Ist issue we recommended 
the 6 per cent. debenture bonds of this 
company, with warrants attached, as a 
good combination of investment and specu- 
lation. We are now favorable toward the 
Class A stock itself, and therefore still 
more so toward the bonds with their con- 
vertible warrant feature. 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 3 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


‘CITIZENS 


LOS ANGELES 
e 














The Best 
Investment? 


OME investors 
believe that the 
best investment 
they have ever made 
is a subscription to 


McNeel’s Financial 
Service. 


“I must repeat what 
I said last year, that 
my subscription to 
your Service is the 
best investment I 
ever made.” 


—A Massachusetts 
investor.* 
* Letter on file. 
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Wheat Prices 
Too Low 


Despite Larger World Crop 
Quotations Have Declined 
Too Far and Gradual 
Recovery is Called 
For 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


TTENTION in agriculture during 

the past month has been focussed on 
the wheat situation. The marketing of the 
winter wheat crop was marked by record 
breaking shipments to terminal centers, 
with prices reacting severely and reaching 
extremely low levels. Reports of farmers 
selling wheat for 75 cents a bushel indi- 
cate the severity of the situation. 

A study of all available information on 
wheat is convincing enough to warrant the 
statement that prices prevailing during the 
bulk of the winter wheat movement were 
not justified. In some respects it is a 
duplication of last year’s experience when 
prices fell to relatively low points during 
the early marketing season and then rose 
to higher levels after some of the winter 
wheat had been exported. 


Increase in World Supply 

a now appears that the world supply of 

wheat will be somewhat larger than 
last year. The estimate of production in 
20 countries of the Northern Hemisphere 
amounts to. 2,873 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,800 million bushels produced 
last year. With average yields in the 
Southern Hemisphere the world supply of 
wheat, outside of Russia and China, for 
this year would be from three to four per 
cent. larger than the available supply a 
year ago. 

However, there are a number of factors 
to match against this small apparent in- 
crease in the world’s wheat supply. The 
increase is offset largely by the prospect 
of a smaller rye crop in Europe outside of 
Russia. . Rve production estimates for all 
countries reporting, including the United 
States, total 557 million bushels as com- 
pared with 649 million a year ago. 

A second factor is the increase in de- 
mand by growth of population and the ten- 
dency to increase per capita consumption 
of wheat. Consumption of wheat in the 
form of flour is increasing at the rate of 
six million bushels a year in the United 
States and is increasing more rapidly in 
other countries. 


Effect of New Harvesting Machines 
HE world wheat situation now is simi- 
lar to that of 1923, when prices fell to 

a low point in August and closed the year 
at considerably higher prices.. In com- 
parison with 1923, however, the increase 
in the purchasing power of Europe and 
increase in the demand for wheat must not 
be overlooked. That wheat will work 
back to relatively higher prices is a sta- 
tistical certainty. 

In any discussion of the wheat situation 
special attention must be given to the effect 
of the combine harvester. This machine 
has revolutionized harvesting of grain, but 
with farmers not adequately equipped for 
storage on farms it has resulted in a large 

(Continued on page 79) 














Group 
Banking | 


(7 banking offers 
investors the oppor- 
tunity to share in the 
profits of established 
financial institutions, 
benefiting from affiliation 
with a central organiza- 
tion. 


Increased earnings are 
realized through econo- 
mies and higher and 
broader banking service. 


Information regarding 
the nation-wide group 
banking program of 
this Corporation 
available upon 
request. 


Send for circular F-16. 


American Financial 


Holding Corporation 
50 Broadway New York 
































One Choice Stock 
——Singled=—; 
Out 


Are you having difficulty, among the 
stocks and stocks recommended to you, 
of locating a VERY FEW but VERY 
GOOD stocks? 


The policy for years of American 
Securities Service has been to — 4 
down, instead of continuously expand, 
the number of stocks recommended. 
This has been greatly oe gage by 
our clients. Then, now and then, going 
further, for the benefit of those wish- 
ing to buy or add one issue only to 








their list, we have SINGLED OUT one 
choice stock. 


These are the stocks, thus singled 
out, during 1927 and this year to date— 


Stock Then Now Profit 
El. Power & Lt.... 17 34 205% 
Chesapeake & Ohio.162 20344*% 51% 


Ses 

(Profits computed on basis of conservative 
margin of half the stock’s price. “Profits ac- 
cepted Dec. 21, 1927.) 


Another Stock Singled Out 


Our special report just issued outlines 
another stock, the latest stock thus 
SINGLED OUT. Sample copy free. 
send for this one at once. Simply ask 
or 


“Special Stock Report” 


Missouri-Kan.-T.... 32 3 


American Securities Service 
2320 Singer Building New York 
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Portas Guide for [ 


Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
:No 676 $28 
{No 2,178 78 
100 260 160 
2 2474. 41 
No 600 140 
No 770 «699% 
100 610 159 
100 450 138 
100 10,963 120 
; 100 450 138 
50 3,000 74 
i 25 2,000 32 
‘No 600 27 
100 2,417 244 
100 813 245 
100 500 190 
100 200 211 
100 §=2,152 139 
100 61,800 168 
No 770 Ss «66 
No 511 101 
No. 252 35 
No 800 43 
No 977 50 
25 2,061 36 
No __114,123 54 
100 1,190 191 
100_~=—s: 11,160 ei 
No 361 39 
25 4414 27 
No 2,712 14 
No ,000 14 
100 340 =:105 
No 3,373 55 
No 640 58 
No 620 ° 63 
No__—i14761 12 
2 2,530 30 
100 550 148 
No 500 Nil 
10 1,000 33 
No 218 5 
No 400 64 
100 516 180 
50 1688 97 
No 1,935 Nil 
No 2,662 77 
No 1776 27 
1100 1,511 155 
‘No 4,500 11 
No 100 73 
; No 7364 «= 
100 244 163 
No 7,211 42 
25 17,400 34 
No 357 = 30 
No 623 52 
No 602 40 
No 831 10 
100 2,490 16 
100 140 3=127 
100 400 108 
No 1,597 32 
100 1315 160 
100 350 «(98 
No 579 23 
No 875 23 
100 1,060 208 
25 1673 86 
i Na 1,000 76 
No 1,003 13 
'No 4530 44 
10 3,680 18 
(a) Parti 
June 30. 


Nil* 
6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 1928 
m—months 


$2.37, 6 m 
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Section One 

Div 

Rate 
Air Reduction ............ $2 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis Chalmers ........... 7 
American Can ........... 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer, Sugar Refining...... .. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
PSS. WWOGIER 2.0.50. ccce 0s 
Anaconda Copper ......... a 
Armour Of Pil. “A” .......... «. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F.... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 
Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook, Union Gas......... 5 
PEN SND io n.aci.a.cincercesicia 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 
California Packing ....... 4 
California Petroleum ..... 1 
Cerro de Pasco .......... 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd.. .. 
Childs Company .......... 2.40 
Ce GME occ cccsececas 2.50 
COT LEB. oc cccsccces 3 
errr 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ats 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Conpsc,, Gas of N. Y...... < 
Continental Can .......... 5 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel ............ 5 
Cuba Cane Sugar........... 
Cuban Amer, Sugar....... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
REO ROR: IS 6.0 csc 0a0<0: 00 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light...... 1 
I Ue ee eee 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
Pema GO, 2... ccccvece os 
Freeport Texas ..........- 6a 
General Asphalt .......... .. 
General Electric ......... Sa 
General Motors ........... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal ..... 5 
REE FS ao cas ao miewicrsr cia 
RINE, ES 2 5 o.6:0.0.0.610.0,0.0-6 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. .. 
Great Northern, pfd........ 5 
Gulf States Steel......... .. 
Hudson & Manhat........ 2.50 
Hudson Motor ........... 5 
Illinois Central ........... 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 
ne 6t 
CS | ae 3 
er ee 2.40 
Melvinater Corp. i... cccs0 o 
Kennecott Copper ......... 6 
I Tie Miswaiess dancune 1.20 


) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) 2/5 sh. 
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nvestors 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


Price Range 
200- 67; ’24-’27 
170- 55; °22-’27 
119- 41; °24-’27 

78- 39; °26-’27 
116- 91; °25-’27 
145- 64; ’23-’27 
189- 43; °22-'27 

96- 36; ’22-’27 
186-114; ’22-’27 
110- 16; ’22-’27 

67- 28; ’20-’27 

27- 9; ’25-’27 

61- 37; ’25-’27 
200- 92; ’22-'27 
268- 83; ’22-’27 
140- 79; ’24-’27 
266- 93; ’22-’27 
125- 33; ’22-’27 

97- 37; ’20-’27 

78- 9; ’23-’27 
158- 56; ’24-’27 

51- 29; '26-’27 
145- 45; ’24-’27 

79- 60; ’26-'27 

38- 17; ’23-’27 

74- 23; ’20-’27 
219- 54; °22-’27 

55- 7; °22-’27 

75- 4; °25-'27 


40- 15; ’25-’27 
70- 10; ’23-’27 


71- 32; ’26-’27 
184- 35; °23-’27 
107- 7; ’24-’27 


97- 23; '20-’27 
147- 79; '26-'27 
226- 55; "24-27 
153- 60; '25-'27 

83- 35; '22-'27 

97- 17; ‘20-27 

70-7; '22-'27 
104- 50; '23-'27 
105- 40; '22-'27 
; '24-'27 
140- 19; '22-'27 
140- 70; '23-'27 

54-9; '22-'27 
120- 38; '26-'27 

70- 19; '22-'27 


78%- 59 
204 -146 
133%-115% 
109 - 70% 


74%4- 5334 
224%4- 11% 
49%- 40% 
1971%-182% 
19134-163 

17134- 95% 


285 -235 
11974-10334 


55%- 45% 
175-139 


7934- 68% 
323%4- 24 
79%- 61% 
205%4-175% 
52%- 37 
52%- 37 


19234- 53% 
5034- 3434 
226 163%, 
150-129 
243%. 12 
405%4-310 
4534- 28% 
66%4- 4894 
se 
109%4- 58° 
947- 68 
17434124 
210-130 
1235%- 8434 
59%. 34% 


69 - 51 


73%4- 51 
99%- 75 


14834-13134 
62 - 29 


14734-114 
723%- 45% 
22AY, 


256- 67; °20-’27 290 


90- 10; ’20-’27 
92- 28; ’20-'27 
91- 6; °26-’27 
91- 25; ’22-’27 
82- 42; ’26-’27 


105 - 7356 
8634- 66 
2K- 7% 
O8i%- 80% 
81%. 65 


76 
197 
133 
105 


95 
234 
71 
178 
42 
70 
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—__ ofr. 
ANOTHER 
BARGAINSTOCK 


Many people think most stocks are 
too high and that there are no bar- 
gains, but we have lately found sev- 
eral for our clients. Now we are 
recommending the purchase of a 
stock which: 
Will tikel bstantial toereneed 
earnings, not ony this year ~, 5-5 
mg 
in our opinion, more attractive pes- 
Hotitties than many Iesues which have re- 
cently enjoyed sharp a. 
ts selling close to its 
Through ogee pateane centrale an in- 
vention which — ong this 
company In a pits a andes in the 
industry it serves— 
s, in many res of the mest at- 
tractive speculations oa the New York 
Stock Exchange— 
May greatly increase In value if its prod- 
uct continues to meet with the warm recep- 
tion “it has so far been accorded. 


Obviously, this stock should be 
bought now—for a_ substantial ad- 
vance. Most likely it will not long 
be available at its present price. 
The name of this bargain stock will 
be sent to you free of charge and 
without obligation. Address 
Investment Research Bureau 


Div. 417, Auburn, New York 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 



















The OLDEST TYPE 
OF INVESTMENT 
IN MODERN FORM 


is the title of an 
interesting booklet 
for the conserva- 
tive bond buyer. 


A.B.Leachs«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me your booklet 
headed “The Oldest Type of In- 
vestment in Modern Form.” 


POPPE O REESE HEHE EEE H HEHEHE EH ES EE EE EEEEEEES 
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Tea PAPER COMPANY _ 

ew York, August 29, 1928. 
The Board of Directors bas a regular quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters oy ont (1% %) 
on the Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this Company, 
and a regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (144%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Bee gH for current quarter, payable October 
15, 1928, to holders of record at the close of business, 

September 20, 1928. 

Checks to be mailed. ‘Transfer books will not close. 

SHEPHERD, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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Wheat Prices Too Low 


(Continued from page 77) 
tonnage being rushed to market at the be- 
ginning of the season. 

Kansas City and other river markets 
were flooded with grain a few weeks ago 
and prices broke sharply. The use of the 
combine was one of the major factors 
bringing about this glut. It again has 
focussed attention on the need for better 
storage on farms and more even flow of 
grain to market. 


Corn Prices Fair 


T HERE has been little complaint to 
make in the price of corn and the 
average price received by farmers has been 
holding around a dollar a bushel. The 
conditions of the corn crop on August 1 
indicated a production of 3,030 million 
bushels which, if realized, would be the 
largest crop since 1923, when production 
was 3,054 million bushels. 

With prospects for a smaller pig crop, a 
more normal distribution of the corn crop 
and a larger oats and barley crop, it is not 
likely that the domestic demand for corn 
will be as great as in the past season. 
There is an element of uncertainty in 
European feed grain production but even 
an active demand for American feed grain 
is not likely to offset the larger domestic 
supplies. 

Prices of hogs have been making steady 
advances since the middle of June and dur- 
ing the second week of August reached 
a top price of $12 a hundred at Chicago. 
In view of the advance already made it is 
probable that the seasonal peak in hog 
prices has about been reached. Prices are 
likely to be maintained near present levels 
until the usual winter decline begins some 
time in October. 


Call First Session on 
Aviation Safety 


HE first conference on safety in aero- 

nautics will be held in New York on 
October 4 and 5 as a part of the seven- 
teenth annual Safety Congress. This 
meeting is regarded as beginning one of 
the most important movements in aviation, 
as never before has safety been the single 
topic of discussion at an aviation confer- 
ence. The various aspects of the safety 
problem in flying will be discussed by the 
most prominent men in the industry. 

The conference is held under the auspices 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
promotion of Aeronautics and the National 
Safety Council. The Guggenheim Fund is 
now conducting a safety contest which, it 
is believed, will result in radical advances 
toward greater safety in flying. 


Safety Essential 


“Inasmuch as the first objective of the 
fund was the development of safety in 
aviation,” said Harry F. Guggenheim, 
President of the fund, “the fund has been 
particularly interested in organizing this 
first national discussion of the develop- 
ments leading to reliable and safe trans- 
portation by air. The conference will 
consist of morning and afternoon sessions, 
covering two days. In addition to the 
problem of aeronautical legislation, the 
program will include aircraft design and 
construction, equipment, landing fields and 
airways, and also consideration of aids to 
navigation while in flight, such as 
weather reporting services, position finding 
by radio and safety devices of all kinds.” 
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BUSINESS 


AND 
INVESTMENT 
FORECAST 


et: AKING advantage of changing 
conditions, thousands of keen 
business men and investors are in- 
creasing profits and personal in- 
comes in an amazing way. To get 
the fundamental facts enabling 
them to determine what is coming, 
many depend upon the Business and 
Investment Forecast sponsored by 
the Source Research Council. This 
forecast tells you what to expect 
in general conditions, money rates, 
stock prices, commodity prices, pro- 
duction, and sales. 


Send for Bulletin 


This bulletin is part of the service 
furnished to members of the Coun- 
cil at an annual fee of only $50.00. 
Copies will be sent gratis to busi- 
ness men and investors. Use the 
coupon, please. 


—_ = = = == = oe ee see oe 


Source Research Council, Inc., 


| 

| 104 S. Michigan Ave., | 

| Chicago, IIL | 

| Without obligation, kindly send me | 
Business and Investment Forecast Bul- 

| letin F-928. | 

| PNM adwa scans nudoansien duasebabcenesisciune | 

: BUN ccc kchSpbwxsccamtabesauset heen cce 
RRO sAckésxaneeeeuwcses ee 

a | 


—_—— eee Gee ee ee eee Geet Geet eee ee eet Ge 
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Profit Sharing Opportunity 











AN INVESTMENT WHICH OFFERS 

YOU AN INCREASE IN INCOME 

WITH THE SAFETY INHERENT IN 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


CREDIT SERVICE, inc. 


Industrial Banking Institution 


6% Gold Debenture Bonds 


Direet Obligation—Non-Callable—Due 1948 
Accompanied by 


Profit-Sharing Certificates 
that have paid 4% since 1923. 


We offer these bonds, together with 
profit-sharing certificates, at 4 
without accrued interest. Seaeeine- 
tions $100, $500 and $1,000. 

MARKET 


After one year from date of purchase 
it is our practice to maintain a 
customer market at 100, less 2% 
brokerage. 


FELIX AUERBACH Co. 

280 Broadway, New York 

~——— MAIL COUPON TODAY _ 
FOR CIRCULAR 
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Section Two 


Thou. Book Earns’ Earns, 1928 Div. 

















































































































Long Term 

Par Shares Value 1927 m==months ) Rate Price Range 
$50 1,211 $102 $3.51 Nil, 3 m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 127- 40; ’22-’27 
Ss iw @ | ree Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 48; '24-’27 
No 1,061 38 6.353 $4.02, 7 m Ug eee 3a 64- 10; ’22-’27 
25 500 36 Meee) t) wince Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 178- 35; ’23-’27 
100 1,117 164 Dee cel) Beles Louisville & Nashville...... 7 160- 84; ’22-’27 
No 736 72 6.60 3.85, 6 m bY TS ig 6 242- 25; ’22-’27 
No 350 74 TOM. wa SS) ree 5 244- 54; ’22-’27 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 6 m re rere 64- 12; '21-’27 

No__ 1,414 46 1.92 2.12, 6 m*? Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 62- 22; ’20-” 
No 808 123 4.81 0.50, 3 m Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 57- 7; °22-'27 
100 828 125 0.98 0.84, 3 m Missouri Pacific........... .. 62- 8; ’22-’27 
No 1,141 36 1 Montgomery Ward........ 5a 123- 12: ’22-'27 
No 2,730 18 8.30° 0.95, 3 m BE ND nc cincactacns 6a 102- 52; ’26-’27 
25 =2,047 45 y | 3.66, 6 m National Biscuit .......... 6 187- 38; ’23-’27 
No 200 29 ee Nat. Bellas Hess.......... .. 85- 31; ’23-’27 
No 1,100 27 6.40 3.31, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 54- 37; ’26-’27 
100 310 303 a Ser rational LOO... oo. ssasss 5 181- 63; ’20-’27 
No 2,546 14 EE. v-cahaveictevels Nat. Power & Light....... 1 27- 16; '26-’27 
100 4,216 147 15.28 5.25, 6 m New York Central......... 8 172- 72; ’22-’27 
100 3,035 207 a re Nt. 2. Cie. &@ OL Lets... 6 241- 67; °’23-’27 
100 1,571 106 6.12 1.78, 6 m N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 2 63- 9; ’22-'27 
100 =1,400 191 21.23 7.92, 6 m Norfolk & Western........ 10a 202- 88; ’21-’27 
No 4,627 22 Si, i North American .......... 10r 75- 22; °24-'27 
100 2,480 174 MG) su denih Sta oon Northern Pacific .......... 5 102- 49; ’22-’27 
25 2,842 23 2.66 0.85, 3 m Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 50- 31; 1927 
10 3,004 18 3.913 5.92, 9 m Packard Motor ........<.. 3 61- 9; ’22-’27 
50 2,422 65 Se Pen Manet. Pet. “BW... . 36-05 96- 34; ’21-’27 
No 688 106 12.83 3.27, 3 m Paramount-Fam. Lasky.... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’27 
50 10,000 91 Cae — . dare Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 68- 33; ’22-’27 
100 458 148 13.31 4.68, 6 m Pere Marquette ........... 6 141- 36; ’23-’27 

No 2,407 47 2.06 2.40, 6m? Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 60- 16; ’20-’ 
No 329s ‘Nil Nil Nil, 6 m PICTCE=ATTOW 6.006 scc0cces 0% 83- 6; ’20-’27 
No 524 19 me” Rae Pressed Steel Car......... .. 114- 37; ’20-’27 
No 4,154 26 eee Public Service of N. J... 2 46- 31; ’26-’27 
No 3,375 82 3.60" 1.88, 6 m Pullman Incorporated...... Q 85- 73; 1927 
No 1,155 15 6.98 3.32, 6 m Radio Corporation ........ a 101- 26; ’24-’27 
50 =: 11,400 85 | Sa Oe ae ON See eee 4 124- 51; ’22-’27 
No 1,319 3 0.87" 1.24, 15 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. 47- 20; 1927 
No 300 221 4.23 1.12, 6 m Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 76- 40; ’22-’27 
100 655 138 10.75 1.14, 3 m St. Louis-San. Fran........ 8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 
100 164 176 5.22 0.08, 6 m St. Louis-Southwestern..... a 93- 20; ’22-’27 
100 370 =: 115 Re AP Seaboard Air Line......... .. 4l- 2; ’22-’27 
No 4,200 33 i a Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 92- 44; °26-’27 
No 4,509 55 lr SS Sinclair Consol. Oil....... bes 40- 15; ’20-’27 
100 100 214 | teas Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 144- 42; ’20-’27 
100 3,724 157 ee te Southern Pacific .......... 6 127- 78; ’22-’27 
100 1,300 188 14.38 4.26, 6 m Southern Railway ......... 8 149- 17; ’22-’27 
No 1,296 67 ee. anes Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 69- 31; ’24-’27 
No 12,594 44 : (ae Cee Standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 64- 51; ’26-’27 
25 24,145 46 i yi ae Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 48- 30; ’22-’27 
No 600 44 8.67 6.02, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-’27 
No 1,875 52 6.09 4.33, 6 m Studebaker Corp........... 5 66- 30; ’24-’27 
25 7,264 40 ee Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 34; °22-’27 
No 540 7 4.76 2.63, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 81- 39; ’26-’27 
No _1,201 24 8.51 5.33, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 6a 143- 28; ’22-’27 
100 660 63 rs Tobacco Products ......... u 118- 46; ’22-’27 
No 645 39 5.38 2.92, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4 70- 36; '23-'27 
25 - 3,789 43 2.65 1.53, 6 m ee Ce et Cal... iiss 2 58- 35; ’24-’27 
100 2,223 188 ae CCA w aveie Union Pacific ............ 10 198-125; °22-’27 
No 2,500 76 Le Co a rr 5.50a 150- 98; °26-’27 
100 120 263 a whee U. S. Cast Iron Pipe....... 10 250- 16; ’22-’27 
100 240 171 ire . © <aiiaal U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 112- 37; °22-’27 
No 398 51 1.78 4.21,6 m REED «leila sis salons ies 44- 7; '22-'27 
m U. S. Realty & Improve 4 72- 48; ’26-’27 
m Be NER nn. bi niw case auido ae 144- 22; ’20-’27 
m (UNG. 2. SSA eae 7 161- 82; ’22-’27 
m Wabash Batway:.i.icccccs os 81- 6; ’22-’27 
nee) Western Pacific ........... .. 48- 12; '22-’27 
m Western Union ........... 8 172- 89; °22-’27 
m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 51- 40; 1927 
m Westinghouse Electric...... 4 95- 49; °22-’27 
m igo 1 105- 30; ’22-’27 
m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 35- 4; '22-'27 
m Woolworth, F. W......... 5 199-117; °26-’27 

m 





eee eeee 






(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31 














for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
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(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


116 - 84% 
123%4- 80% 
77 - 49% 
6434- 44% 
15934-139% 
107%- 83 


21934-117 


10134- 80% 
182 — 


78i%- 58% 
105%4- 92% 


53¥%4- 43% 


141 -111% 
72%4- 61% 
146 -124% 
4454- 35% 
183%4- 10% 
26%- 18 

6634- 41% 
94 - 78% 
224 - 85% 
11934- 94% 
36%4- 23% 
6934- 49% 
122 -109 

105 - 67% 
30%4- 115% 
152%- 82% 
3034- 17% 
134 -102 

13134-1175 
16554-1393 
7434- 57% 
63%- 53 

49 - 37% 
10134- 77% 
823%- 57 

6634- 50 

8054- 62% 
134 -1125% 
118%- 93 


75¥%- 63 

57 - 42% 
20434-18634 
146%4-131% 
300 -190% 
— 


9354- 61% 
63%- 27 
154 -132% 


96%- 51 

37%4- 28% 
177%4-139% 
573%- 42% 
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Federal Reserve Against 
Preferential Discount Rate 


A SUGGESTION made by an unnamed 
clearing house association that pre- 
ferential discount rates be given by the 
Federal Reserve banks on collateral notes 
secured by Government obligations, has 
been emphatically rejected by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

In a formal statement the board an- 
nounced its position as set forth in a reply 
to the Clearing House Association by 
Secretary Mellon, Chairman of the board. 
The Secretary in the letter expresses the 
opinion that adoption of such a policy 
would result in dangerous inflation and 
“work widespread disaster to our entire 
financial structure.” 

It is understood that the statement was 
intended as an answer to many inquiries 
which the board has received recently, 
sounding out the possibility of a change in 
Federal Reserve credit policies. There was 
nothing in the board’s declaration to indi- 
cate that any change was contemplated 
which would tend to bring lower money 
rates. ; 





British Investment Trusts Show 
Good 1927 Record 


‘3 HERE are today about 150 investment 
trusts in Great Britain, with a capi- 
talization of over £200,000,000 ($1,000,000,- 
000). 

The Financial Times of London each 
year publishes statistics regarding the 50 
or so largest English and Scottish trusts. 
As the capitalization of these is over 
£116,000,000, any average figures for these 
trusts can be considered a true index of 
the British trusts. 

The average earnings (interest, dividends 
and realized profits for the British trust 
does not include unrealized gains as in- 
come) for 1927 amounted to 6.76 per cent. 
on invested capital, compared with a six- 
year earning. average of 6.25 per cent. 

Expenses averaged only 43 100ths of 
1 per cent., compared with a six-year aver- 
age of 41 100ths. 

The earnings on the common stock were 
about 15 per cent. of which about 11% 
per cent. was paid out as dividends and 
3% per cent. carried to surplus. Total 
surplus accumulated amounted to 53 per 
cent. of the common stock of the English 
investment trusts and 107 per cent. of the 
Scottish investment trusts. 


G al I 


S EVERAL things stand out in the great 
mass of figures compiled by the Finan- 
cial Times. 


1. Despite the fact that the debenture 
bonds and preferred stock bear no stock 
warrants, participating or conversion privi- 
leges, they bear only an average rate of 
4% per cent. for the bonds and 5 per cent. 
for the preferred. The bonds were selling, 
on July Ist, on an average 5.27 per cent. 
basis, and the preferred on a 5.53 per cent. 
basis. This speaks volumes for the confi- 
dence in which the public holds these 
securities. 


2. The common stock equity is very 
large, amounting in the case of English 
trusts to 28 per cent. of the entire capital 
and in the case of the Scottish trusts to 
20 per cent. Because the bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks have so much equity behind 
them is part of the reason why they sell 
at such low yields. 

































Insuranshares and 
Diversification 


NE of the most important principles govern- 

ing the conduct of Investment Trusts is 

diversification—spreading capital among a large 
number of securities. 


INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES represent a pro rata 
ownership in 59 great, prosperous Insurance Companies 
and a few financial institutions which have made a 
splendid record over a long period, the average age of 
all companies represented being 60 years. 


If an investor should buy one share of stock in all of the 
underlying companies it would cost him approximately 
$40,000. By investing in InsuRANSHARES TRUST CERTI- 
FICATES he can acquire an interest in all companies upon 
which Series B-28 is based, for approximately $125 and 
upwards. 


Diversification is not only secured through the number 
of companies represented in the portfolio, but because 
Insurance Companies are themselves, in the nature of In- 
vestment Trusts. 


They invest their millions of capital, surplus and reserves 
in sound, well selected and well diversified issues and 
give them constant supervision for the benefit of their 
policy holders and stock holders. Some of them own 
well over a thousand different securities while the average 
number owned by the larger ones is about 500. 


this safe and profitable investment. 


You will want to learn more about | 
Send for circular giving further details. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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60 Beaver Street 


FENNER & BEANE 


50 East 42nd Street 


New York New York 


We have prepared an analytical circular on 


The Oil Industry and Oil Stocks 


(Revised Edition) 


Copies on Request 


Our private wires extend to: BRANCH OFFICES 


Asheville Charleston Cuero Helena Meridian Richmond 
Atlanta Charlotte Dallas Hot Springs Montgomery Rocky Mount 
Atlantie City Chattanooga Elizabeth City Houston Muskogee — . 
Austin Clarksville Fort Worth Independence Nashville —" 
Bartlesville Columbus Gadsden La Grange New Orl’ns (2) waco 

Baton Rouge Concord Galveston Laurel Norfolk ‘Washington 
Beaumont Coney Island Greensboro Little Rock Okmulgee Wilmington 
Birmingham Corsicana Greenville, Tex Memphis (2) Pensacola Winston-Salem . 


MEMBERS: New York Stock Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Cotton Exchange National Raw Stlk Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange Rubber Exchange of New York, Iuc. 
New York Curb Market (Associate) 


N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exch. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange and other Principal Exchanges 
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HOw TO SOLVE 
TYPICAL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


By WILLIAM R. BASSET 


Chairman of the Board, Miller, Franklin, Basset Co. 
Author of “Taking the Guesswork Out of Business” 


223 pages—full size book—blue cloth binding 


CONTENTS 


Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs 


Production methods have been revised—Sales 
department cobwebs—wages, costs and mar- 
kets intertwined—Reducing costs by stand- 
ardized production. 


Selling at a Profit 


Striving for increased volume often results in 
a loss—Two main classes of salesemen—Freight 
costs. 


Commonsense in Selling 


Quantity discounts in relation to cost of sell- 
ing—Small buyers vs. Big buyers—cost-per- 
call method of analyzing selling expense. 


Sound Labor Policy 


Low profits not always due to high wages— 
High wages and Low Labor cost per unit 
possible—Bonuses. 


Commonsense Way to Pay Wages 


Different methods of paying wages—How to 
inspire regular attendance. 


Buying for Profit 
Things buyers consider — Buyers can often 
show manufacturers how to reduce costs. 


Fewer Varieties Mean Lower Costs 


Eliminate useless varieties and cut costs—when 
to add new products. 


Cutting Down Material Costs 
Freight cost can be materially reduced—How 
waste material can be turned into money. 


Sensible Credit Policy 


Losses sometimes from not granting enough 
credit—poor risks—when to remove credit 
restrictions. 


What Finance Really Is 
What to consider when financing is needed— 
How to turn inventories into money. 


What the Right Cost System Can Do 


Costs differ with volume business done—Nine 
things a cost system should do. 


Getting Executive Leadership 


Examples of successful plans. 


Making the Factory a Tool 
of Production 
The factory as a perfect automatic tool. 


How Big Should a Business Be? 


Some concerns must resist temptation to grow 
large—Two things growing businesses should 
guard against. 


You Must Choose One of 
These Policies 
Analyses of financial statements—Determine 


definitely between mass production and the 
special job. 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


“How to Solve Typical Business Problems” will be sent to you on seven days’ approval. 
You may either return it at our expense, without further obligation to you, or you 
remit $2.50 as payment in full. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of William R. Basset’s “How to Solve Typical Business Problems.” I will either 
return it to you, within seven days after I receive it, at your expense, without further obligation to me, or I 


will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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ILLIAM F. WHITING of Hol- 

yoke, Mass., was named by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to succeed Herbert Hoover 
as Secretary of Commerce. The new Sec- 
retary has long been active in Massachu- 
setts politics, but has never before held 
public office. 

Clarence A. Earl, president of the 
Charles Freshman Company, Inc., has been 
added to the directorate of Loft, Inc. 

William J. Tulley, formerly general 
solicitor for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Celotex Company. 

Harry B. Tharer resigned as chairman 
of the board and a director of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
Directors voted to discontinue office of 
chairman. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, was elected a director. 

H. W. Peters has been elected a vice- 
president of the Packard Motor Car Com- 


pany. 


OWARD F. KULAS has been ap- 

pointed a vice-president of the Mid- 
land Steel Products Company, with super- 
vision of sales. 

Frank D. Comerford, president of New 
England Power Association, has been 
elected a director of International Paper 
Company. 

Anthony Schneider, president of Union 
Cigar Co., has been elected a director of 
Otto Ejisenlohr, Inc. 

Albert Pfaltz has been appointed pub- 
licity director of the National Manufac- 
turers Association. 

G. K. Morris, chairman of the New 
York State Republican Committee, died. 


is ALE HOLDEN, president of the 
Burlington railroad, is to become 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific Company on Janu- 
ary 1, succeeding Henry W. dé Forest, 
who is to take the newly created position 
of chairman of the board. 

William Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, will on De- 
cember 31, 1928, retire from active ser- 
vice under the pension rules of the com- 
pany and in accordance with his expressed 
wish. Paul Shoup, now executive vice- 
president, will become president. 

Harold E. Norton has been appointed 
W. B. Foshay Co. manager in charge of 
sales, with headquarters in San Francisco. 


ATTHEW S. SLOAN was elected 

president of the New York Edison 
Company to succeed Nicholas F. Brady, 
who resigned to accept the newly cre- 
ated office of chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Brady is already chair- 
man of the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
over which Mr. Sloan will continue to 
preside. 

Eugene H. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Merchants Company, will be the 
president of the new institution to be 
formed by the consolidation of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company and 
the Continental National Bank. 

























FIXED TRUST SHARES 


American Basic-Business Shares Corporation 
Depositor 

67 Wall Street, New York City 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Trustee 
Each Fixep Trust Suare represents a 1/1000th partici- 
pating interest in property (deposited with the trustee), 


consisting of cash and a unit of common stocks of the fol- 
lowing nationally known basic American industries: 


= 





Railroads 


Southern Pacific Co. 
Southern Railway Co. 


Vacuum Oil Co. 





Union Pacific R.R. Co, 


Illinois Central R.R. Co. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.Co. 
New York Central R.R. Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 


Standard Oil Group 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 


Industrials 
American Can Co, 
American Radiator Co. 
American Tobacco Co. “B” 
duPont (E.1I.)deNemours &Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 

is Elevator Co. 

Timken-Roller Bearing Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 


Utilities and Quasi- 
Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz.Co. 











Chicago, III. 
the United States 








for Central section of 


Dividends are payable semi-annually against coupons at- 
tached to certificates. 


Fixep Trust SHares are sold to investors by established 
investment houses and banks in most of the important cities 
of the United States and in several foreign countries, and 
ate wholesaled to dealers by the following firms: 


F. J. Lisman & Co. | 


44 Wall Street 
New York City 


for Eastern section of the United States 
and foreign countries 


Smith, Burris & Co. 


120 So. La Salle Street 


Ross Beason & Co. 


San Francisco, California 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


for Western section of 
the United States 
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SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT Co. 


(An Investment Trust) 


Common Stock 


Offers an opportunity to 
share in Net Profits. 


Write for Circular IT 59 
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Efficient 
Brokerage Service 


includes experienced 
financial counsel, 
prompt execution of 
orders, and close 
personal service. 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 
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” Utility Stocks Gain Favor 
With Investors 


Steady Increase in Earnings, Negotiations for Mergers and Talk of Capital 
Readjustments Provide Background for Speculative Operations that Send 
Prices Higher—Descriptions of Some of the Better-Placed Securities 


TOCKS of the larger public utility 
G companies recently have shown in- 
creased activity in response to a 
steady growth in earnings as well as to 
reports of impending capital readjust- 
ments and important merger negotiations. 
This group of securities has been gain- 
ing in favor among investors for several 
years, institutional buyers having shown 
a marked preference for bonds of utility 
companies in the last six or eight years. 
Life insurance companies, for instance, 
have increased their holdings of utility 
bonds rapidly since 1921, according to a 
recent survey. This class of security now 
comprises 23 per cent. of the total for 
twenty-five of the largest life companies, 
compared with 7.7 per cent. at the end of 
1921, according to a study made by Bon- 
bright & Co. 


In the same way utility stocks have be- 
come more popular among small investors 
all over the country. 


Public Attitude Changing 


N indication of the changed attitude 

toward large utility corporations is 
the gradual disappearance from newspaper 
headlines of such phrases as “utility grab,” 
“traction steal,” etc., that formerly were 
calculated to arouse indignation among 
consumers. Customer-ownership cam- 
paigns in the sale of stocks have tended 
in a measure to win public confidence, but 
probably the greatest influence has been 
a higher degree of service in all branches 
of utilities. 

As living conditions have been raised, 
too, and the younger generation has been 
better educated the old-time antagonism 
toward utility corporations has slowly dis- 
appeared. So it has been that their securi- 
ties have become more popular, and as the 
distribution has grown prices have in- 
creased. Consolidations have lowered op- 


By William Russell White 














Stocks of Utility Companies Compared 


Common Stock 


Approx. 
Price Div. 
Columbia G. & E. ......... 122 $5 
Commonwealth Pow. ...... 82 3 
PEGE. WO We Lihi ki kee ceccc 36 1 
Pee. Beaty. OF MH. J. on... cece 63 2 
Beetrie ©. @ LA .x.acccccs 37 1 


Earned Price 
Yield Per Share Range, 1928 
% 1927 High Low 
4.1 $5.28 121% 8914 
3.6 4.36 871% 62% 
2.8 1.83 37 21% 
KO 4 2.21 66% 41y, 
2.7 2.09 45% 2834 

















erating costs, bringing savings to consum- 
ers, and earnings, especially in late years, 
have shown a tendency to advance at a 
fairly eyen rate. 

Among the stocks that have attracted 
attention lately are Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, Public Service of New Jersey, Com- 
monwealth Power, National Power & 
Light and Electric Power & Light. 


Commonwealth Power Corporation 


REEDOM from direct debt is an un- 

usual characteristic of the Common- 
wealth Power Corporation, whose oper- 
ating subsidiaries are located principally in 
Michigan and Tennessee. The funded 
debt of operating companies is about 
$116,000,000. Although the company has 
been incorporated only a little more than 
six years, it has enjoyed a striking ex- 
pansion. 

Business and earnings have grown stead- 
ily, and it serves now a population esti- 
mated to exceed 2,300,000. The largest 
operating unit, the Consumers Power Com- 
pany, provides a diversified service in 
electricity and gas to the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, excluding Detroit. Many 
of the important industrial cities of the 
section are included. 

The company has outstanding 500,000 
shares of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and 1,495,503 shares of common. 
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Securities of the system are held by more 
than 76,000 investors. All the common 
stock of operating units, except about 2 
per cent. of Tennessee Electric Power, is 
owned, free and unpledged. 

Earnings have shown a steady increase 
for several years, net having grown to 
$26,379,000 in the twelve months ended 
June 30 from $13,724,000 in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1922. 


i the twelve months ended July 32 
gross earnings mounted to $56,060,000 
from $51,818,000 in the preceding year, 
while earnings applicable to dividends 
stood at $14,510,000, equal to $7.74 a share 
on the common after preferred dividends. 
After provisions for reserves, the showing 
for the common was $5.18 a share, com- 
pared with $4.07 in the same period in 
the preceding year. 

. Stability of revenues is regarded as as- 
sured by the fact that more than 72 per 
cent. of gross earnings is derived from 
the sale of current for power and light, 
while more than 15 per cent. is derived 
from manufactured gas. 

Dividends on the common, inaugurated 
in 1924, recently were increased from $2 
to $3 annually. Extra cash dividends have 
been paid from time to time, and valuable 
rights have accrued to _ stockholders 
through offers at intervals of additional 
shares. 


Columbia Gas & Electric 


OMMON stock of the Columbia Gas 

& Electric Corporation reached new 
high ground for the year a short time 
ago as a result of heavy buying, attrib- 
uted vaguely in commission house gossip 
to expectations of a capital readjustment. 
Whether or not such a development is 
imminent, the fact remains the company’s 
earnings have been showing up well in 
contrast with last year’s net income. This 
improvement probably is due in a measure 
to greater benefits realized from property 
expenditures last year. 

A drop in 1927 of 12 per cent. in net 
income from the 1926 figures was ex- 
plained as due to application to property 
additions of money previously held in 
security investments and the charging of 
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an unusually large amount of interest to 
construction costs. 

The company was formed through a 
consolidation of the West Virginia Com- 
pany and the Ohio Fuel Corporation and 
is engaged principally in production, 
transmission and distribution of natural 
and manufactured gas in West Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky. Its operations also 
include production and sale of electricity 
and street railway business. 


SS debt of the company and 
subsidiaries slightiy exceeds $100,- 
000,000, while capital stock outstanding 
consists of almost $9,700,000 6 per cent. 
preferred and 3,373,462 shares of no par 
common. Preferred and minority com- 
mon stocks of subsidiaries in the hands 
of the public at the end of last year 
totaled about $16,800,000 and stocks of 
leasing companies amounted to more than 
$45,600,000. 

Gross earnings in the twelve months 
ended June 30 crossed the $100,000,000 
mark, while net for the period totaled 
$26,194,000, compared with $23,616,000 in 
the preceding twelve months. In the first 
six months of this year net income 
amounted to $17,277,000, equal to $4.30 a 
share on the common, compared with 
$13,381,000, or $3.17 a share, in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Dividends on the common stock have 
been increased from time to time until at 
present payments are being made at the 
rate of $5 annually. a 





Public Service Corporation of N. J. 


HE recent activity in the stock of the 

Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey has been accompanied by rumors 
that the corporation will be united with 
the combined Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York and Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany. 

The corporation is in a strong position 
and serves about 82 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of New Jersey with electric light, 
power, gas or traction and bus service. 
About 3,100,000 persons residing in 275 
municipalities are served by one or an- 
other of the services. The corporation is 
a holding concern and controls the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, the 
eleventh company in the United States in 
power and light output. 

In addition to 4,594,076 shares of no 
par common outstanding, the corporation’s 
capital structure consists of $116,413,000 
$100 par preferred in 6, 7 and 8 per cent. 
issues and 2,000,000 shares of cumulative 
no par preferred authorized on May 28. 
The funded debt of the parent company 
is $48,320,000. 


Steady Gains 


Fr ABNINGS have shown a steady in- 
crease. In 1927 the net for the 
parent company stock was $20,011,000, or 
$15.50 a share for preferred and $2.21 for 
common, against $12,701,000 in 1926. Net 
in June, 1928, after taxes and deprecia- 
tion was $2,966,541, against $2,445,447 in 
the same month last year. In the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1928, income was 
$120,453,868, against $110,427,255. 

The gas, power and light revenues have 
continued to gain, and there is prospect 
for improvement in the operation of trol- 
ley lines, in which losses have more than 
offset the profit from bus, railroad, ferry 
and real estate operations. The recently 
inaugurated system of co-ordinating bus 
operations with street car transportation, 
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$98,000,000— 


PAID ON THIS STOCK 





AcomMMON stock 
which has an eighteen- 
year record of earnings 
behind it—whose holders 
have reecived 190 divi- 
dends totalling over $97,- 
000,000 in cash and se- 
curities—and which can 
be bought to yield over 
7 3-4% is worthy of the 
attention of any investor. 
This is the record of Cities 
Service Common Stock. 
More than 75,000 people 
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security. 
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Light—and 


Safe Incomes 


A slender filament aglow -- +--+ light bottled — 
in a vacuum ----- Electricity’s greatest con- 
tribution to man’s emancipation from darkness 


The distance between candles, kerosene lamps and 
electric lights can be measured by the steps of prog- 
ress. and civilization. But the current the lamps 
consume is measured by meters and by the dollars 
which are added to the Electric Power and Light 
Companies, to make their safe bonds more safe. 


THOMPSON 





You'll find much of interest 
inourbooklet,""Theldeal In- 


Bonds are so much in favor 
among careful investors. 


Ask for Booklet T-30, please 


ROSS & CO. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Telephone Randolph 6380 
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Copyright, 1925, T. R. & Co. 











in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
l’ electricity, gas and transporta 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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Why use printed or 
lithographed letterheads when genuine 
ENGRAVED letterheads for corpora- 
tions, manufacturers and private firms 
are as low as $3.75 thousand. Buy direct 
and save salesman’s commission. Send 
present letterhead for FREE sketch and 
samples. .-.. No obligation... . Do it now! 


CATHEDRAL OF ENGRAVING, INC. 
_15 Langenberg Bldg. * St. Louis, Missouri 
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with a higher fare, is expected to increase 
revenues substantially. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the common at the rate of $2 a year, or 
$12 a share on the former $100 par stock. 
Regular dividends have been paid on pre- 
ferred. 


National Power & Light 


PERATION of properties of the 

National Power & Light Company 
are under supervision of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company, closely asso- 
ciated with General Electric interests. 
Activity in this stock, as well as in shares 
of Electric Power & Light, another of the 
Electric Bond & Share group, has led to 
conjectures in the financial district that 
the two might eventually be linked. 

Operating subsidiaries of National 
Power serve more than 800 communities 
in Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Texas. In all but a few 
instances electric power and light are 
served. Virtually all the stock of Lehigh 
Power Securities Corporation was ac- 
quired this year, giving the company a 
strong position in Pennsylvania. 

Capital stock outstanding at the end of 
March amounted to 140,295 shares of $7 
preferred, 128,182 shares of $6 preferred 
and 5,263,354 shares of common, all of no 
par value. Ahead of the stock came an 
issue of $9,500,000 6 per cent. debentures 
and almost $90,000,000 in funded debt of 
subsidiaries. 

Gross earnings of subsidiaries have 
steadily increased, reaching $37,000,000 
last year, compared with $33,500,000 in 
1926, while net income, including undis- 
tributed income applicable to National 
Power, amounted to $5,628,000, compared 
with $5,357,000 in 1926. This was equiva- 
lent to $1.83 a share on the common last 
year, against $1.75 in 1926. 

Dividends were inaugurated on the 
common at the rate of 40 cents annually, 
and this was increased first to 80 cents 
and then in June this year to $1 a year. 


Electric Power & Light 


UBSIDIARIES of the _ Electric 

Power & Light Corporation operate 
in 600 communities, principally in the 
South and West. The gross revenues are 
derived to the extent of about 60 per 
cent. from electric power sales and about 
30 per cent. from transportation. The 
company is interested, through acquisition 
of the Gas & By-products Company, in 
the Monroe gas field of Louisiana, where 
extensive natural gas producing proper- 
ties are owned. 

Under the direction of Electric Bond 
& Share, the company has pursued a 
policy of simplifying its organization 
through consolidations of small operating 
units in states where mergers could be 
economically effected. 

The Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion has no funded debt, while that of its 
subsidiaries amounts to about $184,000,- 
000. Capital stock consists of 481,000 
shares of $7 preferred, 2,110,000 shares 
of $7 second preferred, 1,776,000 shares. 
of common and 762,000 option warrants. 

Net income for 1927 amounted to about 
$7,700,000, equal to $2.09 a share on the 
common stock after preferred dividends, 
while in 1926 the total was $6,200,000, 
equal to $1.45 a share. Net before in- 
terest and deductions for replacements, 
etc., has been running at about $2,000,000 
monthly this year, 

Dividends were initiated on the com- 
mon stock in May this year at the rate 
of $1 a share annually. 
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New Motor Records 


Huge Summer Production Promises Even Larger Totals for 
Second than First Half and a New High for the 
Industry in 1928 
By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


H EAVY production schedules in August 
have constituted one of the many 
signs of prosperity in the automotive in- 
dustry. Many of the plants are still work- 
ing on the largest output in their histories 
and the month is certain to have estab- 
lished a new record for late summer ac- 
tivity. 

Instead of the fallihg off that ordinarily 
characterizes sales figures in August, there 
has been actual stepping up of volume in 
almost every important case. Reports: of 
manufacturers to the Department of Com- 
merce unite in predicting that the second 
half of the year will be something over 
the first half in business done. 


Foreign Sales Higher 


E STIMATES are that there will be 
25,000,000 motor vehicles in operation 
in the United States by the end of 1928. 
This, if .it is realized, will compare with a 
total of 20,230,429 passenger cars and 2,- 
896,886 trucks or a grand total of 23,127,- 
315 vehicles under registration at the end 
of 1927. 

The 1928 production by itself is figured 
at a valution of $3,000,000,000. Of this 
huge total, it is expected that something 
like $486,000,000 worth of American cars 
and trucks will be sold overseas. This will 
be a heavy increase over any previous vol- 
ume of foreign sales. 

General prosperity in the industry is 
clearly shown in the employment figures in 
Detroit, which are reckoned to be a trust- 
worthy index of conditions. Late in Au- 
gust, there were well over 280,000 men 
working for members of the Employers’ 
Association, which was over 75,000 more 
than were employed in the same plants in 
the year previous. Substantial weekly in- 
creases in six consecutive weeks added 
well over 14,000 men to the total. The 
high figure was close to 6,000 over the 
previous high point in the city’s history, 
recorded in the spring of 1926. A con- 
servative estimate of all men gainfully em- 
ployed in the city places the figure at 
417,000, 


Ford Operations Gaining 


Ford employment, too, reached its maxi- 
mum in August, when a total of very close 
to 120,000 men was recorded. High point 
of production on the Model A and Model 
AA lines at this writing is not far from 
5,000 daily, including American, Canadian 
and foreign assembly plants. Canada and 
the foreign plants accounted for approxi- 
mately 1,000 a day, with the balance scat- 
tered all over America. Mr. Ford per- 
sonally is optimistic that the daily output 
may reach to 10,000 by December 1, but 
if it does the rate of increase will have 
to be materially higher than it has been 
up to date. The high point aimed for, it 
appears, is from 10,000 to 12,000 daily, in 
1929—but these are very large figures. 


B heres passenger car registrations for 
the entire country show a total of 
317,191. This figure compares with 263,868 


for June, 1917, a substantial gain of 53,323, 
reflecting the altered year conditions. The 
June, 1926, figure was 313,834, so that 1928 
is only 3,357 ahead for the month—a defi- 
nite indication of what Las been noted, 
that present conditions are not so much an 
outstanding betterment, except as compared 
with 1927, when the situation was rather 
far from favorable. 

By far the bulk of the registrations, more 
than 94 per cent. are of cars made in the 
Detroit district by 23 manufacturers. They 
accounted for 299,745 of the 317,191 total 
and for 52,229 of the 53,323 increase. 
Heavy sales in the month by Chevrolet, 
Whippet and Pontiac and substantial gains 
by Essex, Graham-Paige, Hupmobile and 
Oldsmobile account for the showing. 

Ford registrations, while they show a 
falling off for the month as compared with 
last year, are really a reflection of gaining 
strength. The June figures for Ford in 
1928 and 1927 are respectively 35,436 and 
40,515, or a loss of 5,079. The compar- 
able May figures were 30,298 and 62,821, 
a loss of 32,523, so that June made a very 
material cut-down on the decrease. 


Greater Diversification 


Quevet of the long list of cars avail- 
able in the present new car market at 
this writing shows that there are 765 indi- 
vidual models, the products of 44 manufac- 
turers, These are cars either of standard 
or of de luxe type, in regular production, 
and they are priced from $385 to $12,500 
per car. This number is an increase of 
close to 100 over the choices offered about 
a year ago, showing the growing tendency 
to diversification not only by individual 
manufacturers by the industry as a whole. 

Nine of the 765 are priced below $500; 
above $500 and below $2,000, there are 433 
cars available, showing where the heavy 
competition lies in the selling end of the 
industry. Numerically, the range between 
$500 and $1,000 offers the greatest choice, 
with 184 individual models. 

In the higher prices, there are five listed 
between $7,500 and $8,000; two between 
$8,000 and $8,500; one between $8,500 and 
$9,000; one between $9,000 and $9,500; 
two between $9,500 and $10,000; and six 
above $10,000, to $12,500. 

No limit is set to the price a buyer may 
pay for a car of special design. His own 
desire is the only boundary; and whatever 
he is willing to pay, he may be sure of get- 
ting actual worth for the money, in ma- 
terial, finish, decoration and equipment. 


Olds Company Expands 


Oo MOTOR WORKS is adding 
four new buildings to the plant at 
Lansing, to cost $1,500,000. They include 
a tool design building and additions to the 
enameling plant, the sheet metal plant and 
the heating plant, aggregating 163,150 
square feet of floor space. This addition, 


which is the third to be made within a 
year, brings the floor space total to 1,887,- 
242 square feet. 
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OAK PARK—thriving 
suburb of Chicago, and 
largest community in 
the world operating 
under a village form of 
government — is one of 
the 196 municipalities 
whose streets are 
lighted with electricity 
supplied by this 
Company. 

Write Dept. E for Year Book 

with other interesting facts about 


this Company and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles—293 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 
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HAVE YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Exclusive outdoor advertising poe with unlim- 
ited fae. $750 automatic machines now earn- 





in 5, and more annually. we unnecessary. 
Ey protection. Investment uired. Leonard 
Advertising Corp., 125 West 45th st ‘New York City. 
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declares a leader of industry .. . 
“The older I grow, the more convinced I am 

anyone can accomplish anything if he only 
has . ne ake i sR ~e-e giant; 
and his phi sv ¢ amazing 
proofs revealed in Ted Black’s new book—‘“YOU 
—YOURSELS.”’ 

Not only does “YOU—-YOURSELF”’ enable 
you to break down the barriers to success and 
develop Courage—Inspiration and Wnthusiasm; 
it. — + nea gee nna na I that a 

t Ppiness and prospe scores 0! 
men and women who were writhing in the quick- 
sands of adversity and despair. 

Bveryone who is dissatisfied with their present 
attainment in life should possess this remarkable 
book. It is sold at the nominal price of $1.00, 
postpaid, under our Money-Back guarantee. Send 
for it TODAY. It may prove a turning point 
in your life and mark the way to financial in- 
dependence and genuine contentment. 


THE PRESSMEN, Publishers 
(Dept. F) 
READING, PENNA. 























Mail This Coupon TODAY 


THE PRESSMEN, Publishers, Reading, Penna. 
heck 

Enclosed find $1.00 ) ioney order Sent ue 

cash 


copy of “YOU—YOURSELF,” complete—post- 
paid. If dissatisfied, I may return it within 
5 days and have my money refunded. ; 


-9 Write plainly. 


SSS] 
Davis, Pietch & Co. 


201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


925 State Tower Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











Specialists in 
OIL ROYALTIES 


Circular on Request 


























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 
Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
mds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
129 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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DIGEST of?’ Ay 
CORPORATION Ae 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Nitrate 
plant at Hopewell, Va., soon will be in 


First unit probably will go 
into production late in 1928 or early in 
1929, 


American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 


airport at cost of $1,700,000 in event com- 
pany is successful bidder for contract 
involving construction of two new dirigi- 
bles for United States Navy. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—In- 
stockholders that company’s 
name was being used without authority 
in connection with flotation of securities 
of American Grate Bar & Foundry Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Contract with Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Co., makes available to latter the 
services provided for in the contracts 
with Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, allowing Postal company to use 
telephone toll and long distance lines 
for telegraphic communications, to rent 
apparatus designed to increase the op- 


|erating capacity of existing telegraph 
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lines, and to make use of A. T. & T. 
Co.’s telephotographic system for hand- 
ling facsimile message service. Received 
265,000 subscriptions to offer of $185,- 
863,000 of stock at par to its stockhold- 
ers as of June 1, 1928. About 78 per cent. 
of subscriptions were made by payment 
in full as of August 1 rather than under 
plan of three installments. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—In deal said to 
involve $6,000,000 to $9,000,000, purchased 
the mineral, timber and banking prop- 
erties of the late Senator W. A. Clark. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co—Stock- 
holders and holders of convertible se- 
curities have been given right to sub- 
scribe to an issue of 10-year 5%4 per 
cent. convertible investment certificates 
of Eastern Utilities Investment Corp. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Received permission of I. C. C. to pur- 
chase the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway. The Commission found that 
the proposed deal was in the public in- 
terest in every respect, guaranteeing to 
shippers and those residing along the 
Orient better and more assured service, 
and to the Santa Fe not only a valuable 
feeder line but also cutoffs for certain 
routing of traffic. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—July exports 
set record for that month. New record 
business in coming Fall in foreign field 
is predicted by R. S. Wiley, export man- 
ager. 

Bancitaly Corp—Opened office 
Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Directors authorized sale of $10,000,000 
6 per cent. notes, to be dated Aug. 1, 
1928, and to be secured by $12,000,000 
principal amount of New York Rapid 
Transit Corp. Refunding Mortgage 6 
per cent. gold bonds, series “B.” 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.—Said to 
be negotiating for purchase of two 
companies, a soft drink concern in one 
of the leading cities of the East and a 


in 





food product manufacturer. 
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Radio Corp. of America—Radio and 
telegraphic communication will soon be 
extended to Russia. 


Chrysler Corp.—Will issue 20,000 ad- 
ditional common shares, to be sold for 
cash, “at such price as officers of com- 
pany might determine,” but at not less 
than $57.70 a share, proceeds to be used 
for working capital. Reported to have 
purchased 50-acre tract in Oakland, Cal., 
on which it is expected that a $7,000,000 
assembly plant will be erected. 

Columbia Gramophone Co.—Acquired 
control of two large German gramo- 
phone and record manufacturing com- 
panies, Homophone Co. and Nigrolit 
Works Co. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Public Committee on Power filed a 
petition with New York Public Service 
Commission for a rehearsing on merger 
of Company and Brooklyn Edison Co. 
Coincident with filing of petition the 
committee asked the commission to en- 
join merger. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Nearly 95 per cent. 
of preferred stock outstanding at time 
of sale of Dodge company to Chrysler 
Corp. has been exchanged for Chrysler 
stock on basis agreed upon. 

Du Pont (E. I.) De Nemours & Co.— 
Plant contemplated for Waynesboro site 
by du Pont Rayon Co., subsidiary, is to 
be eight-unit project, representing total 
investment of $46,000,000, it is said. 

Ford Motor Co—Henry Ford com- 
pleted assignment of all Connecticut 
interests of company, which formerly 
were under jurisdiction of New York 
office, to Somerville, Mass., branch. 

General Motors Corp.—Export sales 
during first half ‘of 1928 were 137,470 
units, compared with 92,452 cars and 
trucks in first half of 1927, an increase 
of 45,018 units, or 48.7 per cent. Frigid- 
aire sales for first six months of 1928 
ran about 15 per cent. ahead of same 
period of 1927. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—lIs in- 
vestigating feasibility of aerial service 
from Seattle to western Montana, to 
couple up with transcontinental rail serv- 
ice. 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Co.— 
Stockholders on Sept. 5 will vote on 
proposed increase in capital stock from 
20,000 to 30,000 shares, additional shares 
to be offered to present stockholders at 
$300 in ratio of one new share for every 
two shares held. 


Kennecott Copper Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.50, placing stock 
on $6 annual basis, against $5 previously. 

Insuranshares Corp.—Directors of In- 
suranshares Management Co., an affilia- 
tion, declared initial dividend of 19 cents 
a share on series B-28 shares, payable 
Sept. 21 to certificate holders of record 
June 30, 1928. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co—Denied rumors 
of mergers with S. H. Kress & Co. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Re- 
cent acquisition of Universal Grocery 
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Co., is reported to have involved $2,- 
000,000. 

Loft, Inc.—Reported to be negotiating 
for merger with one of largest grocery 
chains in country. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Negotiating 
for purchase of Swingle’s 5 Cents to $1 
Stores, Inc., having 15 stores in opera- 
tion. Purchase price is reported to be 
$1,400,000. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc.—Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins Holding Co., to be 
chartered under laws of Maryland, will 
merge this company and fifteen other 
druggist supply concerns throughout 
country. Total annual sales of com- 
panies involved are estimated at $80,- 
000,000. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Declared a dividend of $1 on the 
common, the second payment since 1913. 
As in declaration of first disbursement, 
directors did not designate it as a 
quarterly, semi-annual or other regular 
dividend. The new dividend is payable 
October 10, or six months after the one 
voted in the Spring. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.—Du 
Ponts deny they have acquired sub- 
stantial stock interest and will receive 
representation on the board of directors. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co—Announced 
merger with Steel & Tubes, Inc., sub- 
ject to approval of latter’s stockholders. 


Schulte United 5 Cents to $1 Stores— 
Acquired Miller, Inc., with stores oper- 
ating in 16 cities. Operations of Miller, 
Inc., it was stated, would be extended 
immediately to basements and second 
floors of Schulte-United stores. New 
Miller company will sell women’s 
cloaks, suits, dresses and millinery, util- 
izing space in about 1,000 units now be- 
ing built up by Schulte-United chain. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Co.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
a share, placing stock on $1 annual 
basis, against 50 cents previously. 

United States Steel Corp.—American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., subsidiary, ad- 
vanced prices on steel sheets $2 a ton 
for fourth quarter delivery. Operating 
at around 80 per cent. of capacity. 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—During 
last 60 days improvements for new pro- 
duction space have cost over $500,000, 
it is stated. Started work on fifth 
sound-proof stage. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Production ‘of 
close to 350,000 cars for 1928 is predicted 
by John N. Willys. Established new 
high export record in July when 5,556 
Whippets and Knights were shipped to 
foreign markets. This represented an 
increase of 165 per cent. over July, 1927. 
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UTILITIES 





POWER 


diffused 


ETROPOLITAN congestion is largely 

an outgrowth of a confined power supply 
—a power supply limited to the cities. But 
now the small towns and the countryside no 
longer lag behind the big cities in adequacy 
of power supply. Efficient generating stations 
have been built at advantageous points to 
feed electricity into widespread transmission 
systems. Thus power is released from confine- 
ment, distributed over wide areas, seeking out 
small towns, farms, quarries, mines, and other 
power- using activities. Subsidiaries of the 
Middle West Utilities Company have, in this 


fashion, brought electric service to thirty-six 


hundred communities and the rural districts 
surrounding them. 


Among modern industrial accomplish- 
ments, this diffused power supply takes a high 
place. It fits small communities for factories, 
reducing congestion of population, giving 
industry lower costs and affording workers 
more pleasant living conditions—theréby dif- 
fusing the benefits of modern efficiency far 
and wide over the countryside. ., 


MIDDLE WEST 
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Modern finance is overwhelmed with 
inions, tips, counse:, unsolicited advice. 
greater majority 1s unsound, be- 
cause it is unsupported by a structure 
of authenticity. 
Business Economic Digest strips con- 


The 
rate inion down to bare, unmistakable 

ae fa og It throws out unreliable opinion, 
accepting only authoritative statements 
of market trends. Then, with its famous 
Weighted Average of authoritative opin- 
fons — each scientifically weighted ac- 
cording to past accuracies — the Digest 
refines these trends to arrive at the 
net epinion 

Send now for a free acquaintance copy 
of the current Digest containing valu- 
able information on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 





TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


hte ag obligation to me, mail me a current 


Digest. ould like to become familiar with 
your famous Weighted Average method. 
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CANADIAN MINES 
HAVE MADE BIG PROFITS 


“MINING HAND BOOK 
OF CANADA” 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


Norman Tovell & Co. 


405-6 Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Members: Toronto Stock Exchange 
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Investment Trust News 


Results of California Investigation—Preferred Stocks of Do- 
mestic Trusts Now Offer Attractive Yields 


By Arthur Winston 


COMMITTEE of the Los Angeles 

Chamber of Commerce not long ago 
was appointed for the purpose of investi- 
gating investment trusts. It is curious to 
note that this committee, like many others, 
decided against regulating the trusts by 
law. Instead, their major recommenda- 
tion was that the public investigate care- 
fully and seek competent counsel before 
investing. 

Among the various conclusions reached 
by the committee, after a study of the sub- 
ject, three stand out as important to the 
investor. They are: 

1. That a well-managed investment trust 
can relieve the investor of much of the 
detail incident to the selection of diversi- 
fied high-grade securities and that many 
investors are seeking just such guidance. 
This modern development, under sound 
management, is one of the safe outstand- 
ing financial operations of today. 

2. That to regulate by law, in California, 
the detailed operations of such organiza- 
tions would be inopportune. Rather 
should those trusts who can satisfy the 
State Corporation Commissioner be allowed 
to sell their securities, like any other com- 
pany. It is, however, recommended that 
the trysts file full information with the 
State Corporation Commissioner regarding 
policies, operations, etc., so that action 
could be taken when necessary. Also that 
stockholders be periodically informed as to 
securities owned and the status of the 
trust. 

3. That the investor seek the advice of 
competent, responsible people before invest- 
ing in an investment trust and that he 
exercise his judgment as to the desirability 
of the investment by investigating fully. 


American Founders Trust to 
Incorporate 


A N interesting recent development is the 
decision of the trustees of the Amer- 
ican Founders Trust to -change the com- 
pany from a Massachusetts trust into a 
corporation. 

This will, in effect, widen public interest 
in this investment trust and thereby give 
a wider national distribution as well as 
market stability to its shares. 

American Founders Trust, or Corpora- 
tion, as it will soon be known, is the core 
of the largest group of American general 
management investment trusts. The total 
assets of this group of four investment 
trusts exceed $120,000,000. Originally 

formed in 1922, this company has done 


much to root the investment trust princi- 
ple in America. 


Investment Trust Preferred Stocks now 
at Attractive Level 


HE preferred stocks of investment 

trusts, together with many other pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds, have depreciated 
in market value in the last few months. 
This, of course, is because they have been 
in competition with higher money rates. 

This downward revision in the market 
value of these classes of securities has 
made it possible, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, to purchase high-grade domestic 
bonds and preferred stocks at a yield not 
far from 6 per cent. This has given 
American investment trusts a long-sought 
opportunity to obtain this yield on their 
investments without investing in foreign 
securities. And investors, in their turn, 
can purchase the preferred stocks of many 
investment trusts at attractive yields not 
available a few months ago. 

While many trusts are still out of the 
market and awaiting better buying oppor- 
tunities, much money is going into high 
yield domestic issues. This permits the 
trust to cover bond interest and preferred 
dividend requirements out of current in- 
come and without trading profits. Of 
course where the common stock equity is 
large, prior charges (interest and preferred 
dividends) can be earned with a wide mar- 
gin of safety. Where the equity is small, 
the reverse is true. 

Many investors cannot (or _ perhaps, 
should not) purchase the common stocks 
of investment trusts for two very impor- 
tant reasons. First, they cannot afford! to 
take the risk involved through owning a 
junior security, and second, they need a 
definite and substantial return on their 
investments. 


A List of Preferred Stocks 


ANY investors have found that the 
preferred stocks of investment trusts 
have proven a suitable investment medium 
both from the safety and income view- 
point. Some in addition offer a fair chance 
of market appreciation without the risks 
of depreciation that common stocks have. 
The statistical table below lists the 
salient features of a few investment trust 
preferred stocks, merely as an example, 
and shows the yields available today on 
some issues. These are by no means 
recommendations—for the investor, before 
he purchases should make a careful per- 
sonal investigation. 














Some Representative Preferred Stocks 

1928 Div. Approx. 

Range Preferred Stock Rate Bid Price Yield Formal’ In 
97-90 American British & Continental.... $6 90 6.677% 1926 
49-43 American Founders Trust........ eh ood 6.82 1922 
108-100 American & egy Investing.... 6 104 5.77 1928 
100-100 Consolidated Stock & Debenture.... 5 100 5.00 1927 
115-100 Continental Shares, Inc.............. 6 110 5.45 1926 
99-85 International Securities Corp....... 6 85 7.06 1927 
101-95 Investment Company of America.... 7 98 7.14 1926 
100-95 Kidder Participations, Inc........... 4% 97 4.64" 1926 
110-100 Standard Investing Corp........sse0. 5% 102 5.39 1927 

*Plus extras. 
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Littie' 
Laugh 
Now and 


\ Xs Phen 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
Forbes book for each story used. 


Bad Taste 

An old negro was lying asleep in the 
sun while the crowd was gathering to meet 
the afternoon train at a country station. 
A drummer walked over and emptied a 
quinine capsule into the open mouth of the 
negro. The negro closed his mouth, 
worked it a few minutes, then woke up. 

“Ah wants a doctor,” he yelled. 

“What's the matter, old man?” he was 
asked. 

“TI dunno, boss, but ah thinks my gall’s 
busted.”-—$5 prize to C. H. Rader, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

** 
Solving a Business Problem 

John W. Wham is a modern business 
man. 

Mr. Wham was one of the first to dis- 
card the rolltop desk and install a flat one, 
with nothing upon it. At the same time 
he gave up his private office and placed 
his desk by the door to be near the public. 

Although Mr. Wham directs a large 
business, anyone may see him. Bond sales- 
men, agents of all kinds, employees with 
suggestions, friends who wish to loaf get 
a cheery greeting from him. A great 
executive, they say of Mr. Wham. 

Mr. Wham is at his office every Monday 
from 11:30 to 12 . He spends the rest of 
his time at his country place. It is there 
he gets his work done—Prize of a Forbes 
book. 











7: 





* * * 


A New One 

“Do your hens ‘sit’ or ‘set’? asked the 
Summer tourist of the farmer’s wife. 

“I’m not concerned about that,” said 
she. “When the hens cackle what I want 
to know is, are they laying or lying.” —Ex- 
change. 

* * * 


Progress 

Mabel—“How is your husband getting 
on with golf?” 

Alice—“Oh, very well, indeed. The 
children are allowed to watch him now.”— 
Exchange. 

** * 
Not Hitting Mark 

“IT see you have a sign in your store, 
‘We Aim to Please,” remarked the irri- 
tated customer. 

“Certainly, sir, that is our motto,” re- 
plied the proprietor. 

“Well,” retorted the customer, “you ought 
to take some time off for target practice.” 
—Exchange. 

\ * * * 
Costly Remark 

“Did anybody comment on the way you 
handled your new car?” 

“One man made a brief remark: Fifty 
dollars and costs.”—Boston Transcript. 





Please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope if you want MS. returned. 
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ARMOUR anp COMPANY 


Tue Board of Directors of 
Armour and Company met 
on August 17 and declared 
the following dividends: 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 
A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Octo 
ber 1, 1928, to stockholders of 
record September 10, 1928. 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 
A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, to stockholders of 
record September 10, 1928. 








WituraM P. Hempuite 
Secretary 








terly dividends payable Octo- 
share in cash or 2.26/100ths of a share oz 
per share in cash or 3.95/100ths of a share 
the Original Series as compared with the 


t 
J . 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 
ber 1, 1928 to holders of record 
August 31, 1928: 
Class A Stock for each share of Pree 
ferred Stock held. 
of Class A Stock for each share of Pre- 
ferred Stock held. 
eash dividend of $3.50 per share, and $7.58 
per share per annum for the $7.00 Divi- 


4 " The Board of Directors has 
Eons. 
GN) 
Gas € ELECTRIC) 
Wste%y 
Dividend No. 27 
Dividend No. 13 
The stock dividend is equivalent to ap- 
dend Series Preferred Stock. 


declared the following quar- 

Original Series Preferred Stock—8714c per 
$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.75 
proximately $4.34 per share per annum for 
M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 171 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on October 1, 1928, to stockholders of 
record, September 10, 1928, as shown on the 
books of the Company. 


C, A. PEACOCK, Secretary 


Chicago 














Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 14 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock of the Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration has been declared for pay on October 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 13, 1928. A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 














NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
tar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the $7 Preferred Stock of National Power 
Light Company has been declared for payment 
October 1, 1928, to holders of record of $7 Pre- 
ferred Stock at the close of business September 


12, 1928 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


The quarterly dividend of one and three 
uarters per cent. (1-3/4%) upon the Seven 
er Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock of 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared by the 
Board of Directors on July 26, 1928, will be pay- 
able on October 1, 1928, to the holders of record 
thereof at the close of business on September 


1, 1928. 
Checks will be mailed. 





R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated August 20, 1928. j 








Credit 
| Service, Inc. 


















ESTABLISHED 1923 


Industrial Bankers 


Profit Sharing No. 6 


The Board of Directors of 

Credit Service, Inc. have 

declared bondholders’ 
profit sharing of 


2% 


for the 
Semi-Annual Period 


ending August 31, 1928, 
payable to bondholders of 
record of same date. This 
is in addition to the regu- 
lar 6% interest. 


Checks will be mailed 
about September 15, 1928. 


W. H. BISHOP, Jr., Treas. 


August, 1928 
Baltimore, Md. 














E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a regular dividend of $2.50 per share on the 
outstanding no par value common st of this 
Company, payable September 15, 1928, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 
31, 1928; also dividend of 1-1/2% on the out- 
standing Debenture Stock of this Company, 
payable October 25, 1928, to stockholders rec- 
ord at the close of business October 10, 1928. 

_M. D._FISHER, Assistant Secretary. 

Wilmington, Del., August 20, 1928. 





UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORP. 
A cash dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding capital stock 
of this ation has ve A » payable 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business 7, 1928. 
WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer. 





The United Gas and 


ElectricCorporation 


111 Broadway, New York City 

uly 19, 1928. 

The Board of Directors this Ps gfe Mee a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable October 1, 
—_ to stockholders of record September 15, 


Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued for fractional shares of preferred stock, 
after the close of business on September 15, 1928, 
there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such 
surrender and exchange, together with dividends 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
period from July 20, 1923, to July 1, 1925; at the 
rate of 6% per annum from July 1, 1925, to 
July 1, 1927, and at the rate of 7% per annum 
from July 1, 1927, to July 1, 1928. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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Lift the lid from your business 
All the vital facts and figures ready 


for your inspection every day at nine 


OW often do:you get a bird’s-eye view of 
your business? How often do you get the 
facts and figures that show what progress is being 
made behind doors that you seldom open? 
Once a month? Once a week? 


Not often enough. 


You need this picture every day. You need 
these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- 
ing with current events, not ancient history. 

With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product ot 


Cpent Op Biice Feuiement (e:poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 
you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 


Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 
ord that a successful business must keep—are 
posted up to date every day and can be presented 
every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
without adding a name to your payroll or in, any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 

Let us send you detailed information about this 
remarkable method of business control. Use the 
coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 


ture showing how you can have faster and better 
accounting work in 


your business. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address___ 
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